





CAMPFIRE EMBER‘ 


Interpolated by Willard V. Anderson 


VERYWHERE you go nowadays, 
you see more and more camping 

rigs mounted on pickup trucks. There’s 
no doubt about it, these miniature 
homes offer many advantages to the 
family that wants to travel with a min- 
imum of camping chores. 

How do first-time users rate these 
camping rigs? I haven’t had a chance 
to try one yet, myself—I was too busy 
last summer relearning how to camp 
in a tent — but Len Westrate, assist- 
ant public relations director of Chev- 
rolet, recently sent me a story written 
for him by Ben White of the Los Ange- 
les Herald-Express, with permission to 
quote from it if I liked. Len’s interest 
in the story lay, naturally enough, in 
the fact that Ben wrote about a trip 
made in a camper — a Holiday — that 
was mounted on a Chevrolet 34-ton 
truck. The rig was 10 feet long. 

Ben and his family (five in all) put 
4000 miles on the rig in three weeks. 
The kids loved it—they could play 
games on the folding table, or nap in 
the bunk above the truck cab, or (and 
I suspect they liked this most of all) 
prepare snacks from the cupboards 
while merrily rolling along. 

On a road in one of Washington 
State’s rain forests, Ben wrote, “we 
noticed a sign that warned against 








pulling trailers over the approaching 
grade.” Here, the truck’s four-speed 
transmission came in handy. When 
campgrounds were overcrowded, “we 
could pull off the road anyplace. The 
20-gallon tank supplied water for two 
days. Perishable foods were stored in 
the icebox. The compact stove and 
oven were ready to use instantly. We 
even had a small emergency ‘bath- 
room.’ 

“Personally,” Ben continued, “I like 
to break camp before dawn and watch 
the sun rise while cruising along a 
forest road. On previous trips [with- 
out the camper] it had always been 
9 a.m. before we could depart, having 
consumed several hours preparing 
breakfast and packing our gear. This 
time we found we could leave the 
children asleep in the coach and go 
rambling a hundred miles or more be- 
fore they awakened.” 

To me, that last paragraph is a sum- 
mation of all the advantages of such a 
camping rig: The built-in bunks, and 
all the other built-in features, add up 
to ease in making and breaking camp. 
It enabled the Whites to have a camp- 
fire in a different setting each evening, 
without the laborious chore of pitching 
a tent and hauling out the camping 
gear, only to have to repack and break 


“We could pull off the road anyplace.” The Ben White family [see accompanying letter] 
found the Holiday camper on a Chevy pickup truck ideal for spots like this driftwood- 
strewn beach near the Indian village of Lapush in Olympic National Park’s ocean strip. 
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camp again in the morning. After go- 
ing around Lake Michigan in a tent 
last summer, and staying put at least 
two days in each campground simply 
because I couldn’t face those tasks 
every single day, I’m all in favor of 
camping rigs for traveling. For a 
week’s stay, perhaps a tent still has the 
edge: You don’t have to break camp 
every time you run for groceries. 

And I do like to eat when I’m camp- 
ing. Even though, as now, I have to 
diet for weeks in the fall to take off 
the excess pounds that crept up on me 
in the summer. 


“BAJE are on our third year of camping 

and have learned a lot, and prob- 
ably have a lot more to learn,” I hear 
from George Beater, who takes his 
mail from P.O. Box 234, Franklin Park, 
Illinois. “A lot of things that used to 
annoy us we now accept and some- 
times even enjoy. We have camped 
from Key West to Fairbanks, and from 
San Diego to Cape Breton Island, and 
there’s one annoyance that has 
plagued us throughout and which we 
think we can never accept, and that’s 
the blinding glare from gasoline camp 
lanterns. 

“Mosquitoes and other winged pests 
used to annoy us but we find we can 
deal with them quite effectually with 
various sprays, but we can’t think of 
anything less than phosgene with 
which to spray human pests with gas- 
oline lanterns who are so inconsiderate 
of others’ privacy and comfort as to 
bathe them in the ghastly glare. 

“We used to think we would never 
have one of the infernal things, but 
now we do realize that they give a 
nice bright light, and we may get one 
someday. But if we ever do, we prom- 
ise to confine its light to our needs and 
not try to light up the entire camp. 

“Perhaps BetTeR CAMPING can help 
to correct this nuisance by pointing 
out that good neighbors in a camp 
will show a bit of consideration for 
those in adjacent spaces by confining 
their light to their own area and needs. 
And perhaps the manufacturers of 
these gasoline lanterns can help by 
adding blinders to their products. Also, 
superintendents and proprietors of 
campgrounds, who usually consider 
the comfort of their guests’ ears by 
banning loud radios or talking, can 
also consider their guests’ eyes and 
place a restriction on the use of gas- 
oline lanterns.” 


ARCUS W. HINSON of 19 South 
La Salle Street, Chicago, Illinois, 
who started a discussion in this de- 
partment a couple or three issues ago 
by suggesting that less-attractive 
campsites might be set aside for use by 
Continued on page 31 
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Information, Please! 


if you would like specific information on camping 
facilities in any of the 50 states, or in Canada, 
write directly to the address in this list: 


Alabama: Department of Conservation, Montgomery 


Alaska: Division of Tourism & Economic Develop- 
ment, Room 310, Alaska Office Bldg., Juneau. 

Arizona: Arizona Development Rn *hoenix. 

en 5 Resources De Cc ission, 

California: Department of Natural Resources, Divi- 
sion of Beaches & Parks, P.O. Box 2390, 
Sacramento 11. 

Colorado: Depertunent of Public Relations, State 
Capitol, Denver 

Conn pesents State “Park & Forest Commission, 





Delaware: State Park Commission, Dover 
Dis 5 ow mbia: National Capital Parks, 
as 


Florida: a Bagg Park Service, Tallah 
la: — of State Parks, State’ Capitol, 


lanta 

Hawail: Hawa‘i Visitors Bureau, 2051 Kalakaua 
Avenue, Honolulu. 

Idaho: Department of Public Works, State Capitol, 


tlinols: rtment of Conservation, Division of 
Parks & Memorials, Springfield 








This list is constantly revised as changes are received. 


The following publications are available from the Superintendent of Documents, U.S. Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C., at the prices indicated: 


VEARLY SUBSCRIPTION DIRECT BY MAIL, $2. Outside the Americas, $2.25. 
Published bimonthly by Kalmbach Publishing Co., 1027 N. 7th St., Milwaukee 3, Wis. 


Phone BRoadway 2-2060. West 


ern Union, WUX Milwaukee. Cable, Kalpub Milwaukee. 
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ibility for the safe return of unsolicited material. 


Acceptable black-and-white glossy photographs of camping and allied subjects will 


Camping in California (also see page 34) —--_—————— 


Campfire Embers 


Camping Equipment Views and Reviews 


We Saw America 


be held in the magazine’s files and paid for upon publication. 
© Kalmbach Publishing Co. 1961. Application for entry as second-class matter is pending. 


Printed in U.S.A. 


oF . A KALMBACH kK PUBLICATION 


‘Berrer Camptne is entirely independent. It is not affiliated with any organization. 
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Books for Campers 


Indiana: Department of Conservation, Division of 
State Par Indianapolis 9. 

flowa: State Conservation Commission, East 7th and 
Court Avenue, Des Moines s 

Kansas: Forestry, Fish & Game Commission, Pratt. 

ao Kentucky Tourist & Travel Commis- 
sion, Room 66, Capitol Annex, Frankfort. 

Louisiana: State Parks Recreation Commission, 
Old State Capitol, Baton Rouze. 

Maine: Department of Economic Development, State 
House, Augusta. 

Maryland: Department of Information, State Office 
Building, Annapolis. 

Massachusetts: Department of Commerce, 150 
Causeway Street, Boston 14. 

Michigan: Michigan Tourist Council, Stevens T. 
Mason Building. Lansing 2 

Minnesota: State Parks Division, Comsereation D- 
partment, State Office Building, 

neeeeet Mississippi State Parks, P. O. . 649, 
ac 

Missouri: "State Park Board, Jefferson City. 

Montana: State Highway Commission, Helena. 

Nebraska: State Game, Forestation & Parks Com- 
mission, Lincoln. 

Nevada: Department of Economic Development, 
Carson City. 

New Hampshire: State Planning & Development 
Commission, Concord. 

% Department of Conservation & Eco- 
nomic evelopment, 520 East State Street, 
Trenton 25. 

— agg oy State Tourist Bureau, P. O. Box 1716, 
an e. 
New York: State Conservation Department, Albany. 
age Ys Carolina: State haar of Conservation 
& Development. Raleigh 
North Dakota: State Historical Society, Bismarck. 
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Ohio: Division of Conservation & Natural Resources, 
State Office Building, Columbus. 

Oklahoma: Planning & Resources Board, State 
Capitol, Oklahoma City 

Oregon: Travel Information Division, State Highway 
Department, Salem. 

Pennsylvania: State Department of Forests & 
Waters. Harrisburg. 

Rhode Island: State Development Council, Roger 
Williams Building, Hayes Street, Providence 8. 

South Carolina: Division of State Parks, Commis- 


sion of Forestry, Columbia. ’ 

cone Dakota: Department of Game, Fish & Parks, 
*jerre. 
‘ennessee: Division of Piete Parks, 203 Cordell 


n 
Hull Building, Nashville 3 

Texas: State Parks Board, Drawer E, Capitol Sta- 
tion, Austin. 

Utah: Tourist & Publicity Council, State Capitol, 
Salt Lake City. 

Vermont: Department of Forests & Parks, Mont- 


pelier. 

Virginia: Division of Parks, Conservation Commis- 
sion, Richmond 19. 

Virgin Islands: Virgin Islands National Park, P. O. 
ox 1589, Charlotte Amalie, St. Thomas, V. I. 

Washington: Tourist Promotion Division, Depart- 
ment of Commerce & Economic Development, 
General Administration Building. Olympia. 

West Virginia: Division of State Parks, Conserva- 
nae Commission, State Office Building, Charles- 
on 3. 

wee Conservation Department, P.O. Box 
450, Madison 1. 

Wyoming: Travel Commission, State Capitol, Chey- 
enne. 

Canada: Canadian Government Travel Bureau, Ot- 
tawa. Ontario. 


Always consult the latest issue. 


Camping Facilities in Areas Administered by the National Park Service, 15 cents; Reclamation’s Recreational Opportunities, 15 cents; National Forest Vacations, 


30 cents. 
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LATEST NIMROD is the Five Star travel trailer, which expands from a height of 62” 
while traveling to full-size living quarters with over six feet of headroom. It includes 
complete kitchenette, cooler, sink, water tank and 20 cubic feet of cabinet space; 
can sleep up to five people. Price, $1395. Manufactured by Ward Manufacturing, 
Inc., 2530 Spring Grove Ave., Cincinnati 14, Ohio. Write for further information. 
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Pract? Bing De EM GF vel: se 
SPORTSMEN’S SHELTER doubles for a second tent for sleeping when lying horizontally, 
or a standing room for clothes changing and toiletry when standing erect. It’s handy 
for the camping family when one or two members want to make a side trip into the 
wilderness while the rest of the family remains in the public campground. It’s available 
at $49.50 postpaid from Sport & Campcraft, Inc., Box 17, Schenectady, N.Y. Mention 
Berrer Campinc when writing for full descriptive literature. 
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“CAMP-IDENT” is made to your order to 
tell other campers who you are and where 
you're from. Exterior grade plywood has 
two coats of spar varnish; red Plexiglas 
letters are cemented with heat- and water- 
resistant Pliobond. Brass chains are elec- 
troplated to prevent oxidation. Surnames 
up to 10 letters, $3.49 postpaid; 10 cents 
extra for each letter over 10. Made by 
Camp-Idents, P.O. Box 161, Brookfield, I1!. 





“TAYKIT” PORTABLE STOVE burns any 
gasoline, sets up in a minute. When not in 
use, it fits in an average pocket. Case is 
stainless steel. Available at $9.95 from Sports 
Specialties Co., Box 126, Columbia City, Ind. 


























PLASTIC liners are featured in Hamilton- 
Skotch Corp.’s Skylander, Trail-Blazer and 
Cold-Flyte aluminum cooler chests. Sug- 
gested retail prices range from $21 to $30. 


LITTLE CHIEF CAMPER sleeps five, all off the ground. Tent includes both screen and 
isinglass window, and storm and screen door, both with two-way zippers. Steel frame 
and box, with heavy axle and automotive leaf springs. Easily converts to a half-ton 
capacity utility trailer. 


we a A 


Price, $395. Manufactured by Norjack, Inc., 600 S. 108th St., 


Milwaukee, Wis. Tell them you saw it in Better CAMPING. 





SPORTSMAN folding saw, sold through 
hardware and sporting goods dealers by the 
Skod Co., P.O. Box 465, Greenwich, Conn., 
sells for $3.95. Blade locks in three dif- 
ferent cutting positions and folds into the 
plastic handle, completely covering the saw 
teeth for safety. It’s 12” long when folded. 





Manufacturers are invited to 
submit photos, specifications and 
prices for possible inclusion in this 
department. Readers must bear in 
mind that prices and specifications 
are subject to change, and this maga- 
zine assumes no responsibility for 
such changes or for errors that might 
occur in the preparation of the re- 
view. Every precaution is taken, 
however, to prevent such errors. 














1961 E-Z KAMPER opens to 8x12 feet and sleeps four in two 48” x 74” beds; a fifth 
person can be accommodated in the center aisle if desired. The Mescalero (shown) 
has a hitch weight of only 30 pounds and can be handled by compact cars. The Mescalero 
sells for $598; other models are the Eagle, $698, and the Skylark, $498. Skylark can 
be purchased in kit form for $399. Made by E-Z Kamper, Inc., Loyal, Wis. 





NEW BOAT TRAILER supports sailboats and powerboats alike 
on air-inflated balloon rollers to prevent hull damage. A cargo 
body, available as an extra and shown here folded and ready for 
transport on a cartop carrier, can be quickly attached to the 
trailer frame to provide an off-the-ground campsite shelter when 
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a canvas roof is added. The trailer is available in four lines 
(Peerless, Premier, Packall and Pony) at prices ranging from 
$167.50 to $588.95. For additional information on this trailer, write 
to A. L. Caney, Public Relations, Dana Corporation, Parish Pressed 
Steel Division, Reading, Pa. 
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The Banff-Jasper Highway near Bow Lake. Photo from Canadian Government Travel Bureau. 


Harry D. MILLs 


ANY people told my wife and I 
that we shouldn’t make this trip, 
but we did. They said at 70 years of 
age a 25,000-mile 15-month trip all 
around the country was entirely too 
strenuous — but we made it, and it 
was wonderful in every way. We 
camped in the national parks and 
monuments, the national forests and 
state parks, and we saw the many 
points of special interest in the various 
areas we visited. 

For several years we had dreamed 
of such a trip, though on a more mod- 
est scale. When we had an opportunity 
to rent our house for 15 months, we 
determined to make our “dream trip” 
come true. Since we had done com- 
paratively little camping and a limited 
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amount of travel, we found it expedi- 
ent to consult our more experienced 
friends as to equipment, itinerary and 
general arrangements for such an ex- 
tended trip. Organization is the prime 
ingredient for the success of such an 
undertaking. 

First, we established a _ tentative 
itinerary. Since we were to start from 
Ann Arbor, Michigan, in June, we 
planned to make the trip in a counter- 
clockwise direction around the coun- 
try. Usirg a National Geographic 
map of the national parks and monu- 
ments, we spotted each place we in- 
tended to visit and organized our route 
to minimize mileage and see each 
place at the most advantageous time, 
seasonally. Next, from the U.S. Gov- 
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ernment Printing Office, we ordered 
booklets on the various national parks 
and monuments we intended to visit. 
From state agencies we obtained 
road maps and brochures on the places 
of particular interest in their respec- 
tive states. We then made up a file 
with a folder for the materials from 
each state in the order in which we in- 
tended to visit them. There are many 
books available on camping and camp- 
sites, listing campgrounds in each 
state, their location, facilities, fees, etc. 
(We found there are no fees in the 
national parks or national forests, and 

very modest fees in state parks.) 
Our next concern was the choice of 
travel and camp equipment. Since 
Continued on page 22 
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_ SAW AMERICA 


“For majestic scenery ... the Canadian Rockies.” 


“For sheer beauty ... the Blue Ridge Parkway.” 


“For color and formations ... Yellowstone.” 


Hot springs and geysers are among the fantastic wdnders. Wyoming Travel Commission. 
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OST adults have a dread of snakes. 
The college professor, the bank 
president, the taxicab driver, the 
housewife and the suntanned farmer 
in Kansas have this built-in fear be- 
cause they have been told from early 
childhood that snakes are things of 
evil and to be bitten by one is a sure 
way to an agonizing death. People 
who like to tell horror stories about 
out-of-the-way places have found the 
snake to be a perfect foil for their 
yarns. The truth is that snakes are 
not nearly as bad as their reputation, 
but there is probably more misinfor- 
mation at large concerning them than 
about any other creature inhabiting 
the planet Earth. 

It is true that some snakes are 
dangerous. In the long run, however, 
the dangerous ones are few and far 
between. Ninety per cent of people’s 
fears are based on misinformation 
coupled with imagination. There is 


no intention in this article to debunk 
or otherwise pooh-pooh the danger 
of poisonous snakes. Instead, the idea 
is to separate the truth from the 
fiction. 

Just for the sake of interest, con- 
sider these questions: Have you ever 
heard of a snake with a stinger in its 
tail? What about one called a hoop 
snake — one which grabs its tail in its 
mouth and goes rolling off down the 
hill like a runaway wagon wheel 
whenever danger threatens? Ever 
hear of a snake which steals milk 
from cows, or one called a glass snake 
which will shatter into pieces at the 
blow of a stick and later rejoin it- 
self? How about the whip snake, 
which wraps around a man’s leg and 
flogs him with its tail? Surely you 
have heard of the snake which can kill 
by blowing its breath into your face? 
And have you ever heard it said that 
mother snakes protect their young by 


By THomas HELM 


swallowing them in time of danger? 

Every one of these stories, and 
scores of others like them, are almost 
a part of American folklore. Many 
people in all walks of life believe them 
simply because they have heard them 
from so many different sources. The 
only trouble is that they simply are 
not true. 

Actually, the chances of a camper 
being harmed by any kind of snake 
are about as remote as his being struck 
by lightning or swallowed up in a 
quicksand bog. Nevertheless, there 
are a great many people who miss a 
lot of fun in the woods just because 
they have never taken the time to 
investigate the subject of snakes to 
its fullest extent. 

To begin with, there are only four 
types of poisonous snakes in the 
United States. These are the rattlers, 
copperheads, water moccasins and 
the coral snakes. The rattlers, of first 





Approximate distribution of poisonous snakes in 48 states 


COPPERHEAD 


The inverted Y markings are the distinguishing 
feature of the copperhead, sometimes called high- 
land moccasin. His color also helps identify him. 
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WATER MOCCASIN 


That lanced-shaped head belongs to 
the deadly cottonmouth moccasin, a 
chunky snake seen in swampy areas. 
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one kind and then another, are found 
in varying numbers from the Canadian 
border to the Rio Grande and from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific. The copper- 
heads are the next most widely dis- 
tributed, occurring from eastern Texas 
up to the southern portion of the New 
England states and down into Florida. 
Water moccasins range south from 
Virginia to the tip of Florida, through- 
out the southeast and a good way up 
the Mississippi Valley. The coral 
snakes inhabit an even more restricted 
range. This includes the very deep 
South and occasionally the desert 
southwest. 

These four types constitute only a 
small percentage of the total snake 
population in this country. All the 
rest, including the black snakes, whip 
snakes, garter snakes, king snakes, rat 
snakes and scores of others, are com- 
pletely harmless—except for their 
ability to frighten people who have 


that aforementioned built-in dread of 
snakes in general. 

It is always interesting to attempt 
to unearth the origin of folk tales. For 
instance, consider the one about the 
glass snake. As is almost always the 
case in any kind of folklore, there is 
just a little bit of fact mixed in with 
a lot of fiction. True, there is a crea- 
ture which is commonly known as a 
glass snake. It is not a snake at all, 
but simply a legless lizard. It is most- 
ly all tail, and when struck or stepped 
on, this tail will break off. It is just 
another of Nature’s ways of protection. 
The broken-off tail will flop about the 
ground while the most important part 
of this snakelike zard scurries for 
safety. As time goes on, the creature 
grows a new tail, but he never goes 
back to look for the one which he lost. 

Although there is a snake known as 
the milk snake, it has never drained 
the first drop of milk from a cow or 





any other animal, for that matter. 
First, and most important, milk is not 
a part of a snake’s diet. In the sec- 
ond place, no cow would hold still 
for such a performance. The diet of 
the reptile known as the milk snake 
is basically rats and mice. It is often 
found in barns and other places where 
milk cows are housed. The farmer 
who kills the milk snake is just help- 
ing the rodent population find their 
way into the feedbins. 

One of the favorite fairy stories 
about snakes is that if the mate of 
one is killed, the other will surely 
avenge its death. Forget it! True, there 
are some wild creatures which will 
come to the aid of their mates. Wolves 
have been known to do this; so have 
geese. Snakes, however, don’t know 
the first meaning of the word love. In 
the fall of the year, certain types con- 
gregate in places of good hibernation. 

Continued on page 25 





RATTLESNAKE 


The diamondback rattlesnake coiled and 
ready to strike. This is the largest and 
most feared of all poisonous snakes in 
North America. Note his vibrating tail! 


CORAL SNAKE 
a e7 The coral snake is the smallest of the four 


types of poisonous snakes found in the 
United States, but he is just as deadly. In 
fact, he is a close relative of the cobra. 
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AMPING along the roadways of 

Alaska can be fun—IF. If you 
are equipped for days of continuous 
wetness. But it can be something else 
if you travel as we did—crowded with 
Alaskan souvenirs (made in Tokyo), 
loaded with a car full of books from a 
summer’s work at college, and bur- 
dened with assorted objects that were 
not as necessary for camping as we 
had been told they would be. 

The repair kit, for example — con- 
taining a spare tire tube, heavy 
wrenches, tire chains, emergency road 
light, V-belts for the generator — 
proved to be unnecessary.* And even 
if we did trade our extra V-belt to 
a trucker with an overheated six by 
six in return for his help on a muffler 
repair of our own, we felt we should 
not have carried spare parts. There 
were adequate repair stations along 
the way. 

But there were other things we 
should have carried. A food con- 
tainer is a must. Restaurant prices 
are high and, since Canadian Customs 
insists on a large amount of ready cash 
on your person when you enter Yukon 
Territory on the return trip, all the 
money you save by doing your own 
cooking comes in handy when it’s time 
to go home. Before we got organized 
and tried to be systematic about meal 
procedures and orderly packing, the 
grape jam was behind the repair kit, 
the peanut butter was under the jack, 
the bread was pinched in behind a 
spare tire along with the toilet paper, 
cracker boxes and cans of vegetable 
soup. I don’t like to see the car so 
regimented that it is no fun to travel, 
but if there isn’t some discipline, it’s 
more work than fun. 

Originally we had planned to put 
the Rambler on a flat car of federally 
operated Alaskan RR. at Fairbanks 
and go south into Mount McKinley 
National Park. There we were to un- 
load the car, tour the 90 miles of park 
road, swing down to Valdez — the 
Switzerland of Alaska — on the coast, 
and then start home. But friends at the 
University of Alaska told of the scenic 
drive south down the main highway 


* But they could prove necessary to you. — Ed. 
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to Paxon, where we could turn west 
and drive the Denali Highway to “The 
Great One,” as McKinley is called. 
They told of the exciting Black Rapids 
Glacier and scenic Rainbow Pass on 
the Richardson Highway. So we 
passed up the railroad shortcut and 
drove all the way instead. We are 
glad now that we did, even if it in- 
volved some backtracking and extra 
car trouble. 

We left the Fairbanks campus at 
10 am. on Saturday, August 8. The 
paved highway with its treacherous 
sudden dips led south into the wonder 
of the Alaskan Range. Fresh snow 
had fallen on the towering peaks the 
week before. Timberline occurs at 
3000 or 4000 feet in Alaska and so the 
mountains, after a fresh snowfall, are 
always “miles” high. The children 
were thrilled. So were my wife 
Frances and I. 

Along the road, the rushing Gulkana 
boiled toward the Gulf of Alaska. 
Great dog salmon charged past their 
dead and dying cousins who had pre- 
ceded them and were now floating 
back to the sea, their mission in life 
fulfilled. Swarms of gulls, drawn by 
the smell of death and the inverted 
fish, hovered overhead or perched on 
the rocks in the midst of the torrent 
waiting for carcasses to float by. 

At last we reached Paxon and 
turned west. A caravan of 20 house 
trailers rounded the dusty washboard 
turn and the lead driver pulled up to 
the gas pump and ordered a refill. At 
56 cents a gallon (high test), travel 
can be expensive unless you hit a price 
war. 

We learned from the trailer caravan 
that the mountain had not been seen 
for two weeks. It was always shrouded 
in clouds, they said. But we didn’t 
care. We had come this far, the braided 
river flats led on into the setting sun, 
and we followed. It would be worth 
anything to see McKinley, the last 
great monument to wilderness in im- 
patient Alaska. The park, we found 
later, had not yet been spoiled by the 
worshippers of convenience. There 
were few mad pads for lumbering 
trailers. There are no electric power 
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South to McKinley! 


lines, no golf courses, no kiddielands 
as yet, thank goodness. 

No special interest (unless it be the 
Government itself, which is building 
rather elaborate chalets at strategic 
viewpoints) has been able to spoil the 
park for wilderness campers. In 
McKinley, there appears to be a real 
effort to retain the contrast value 
that makes it such a worthwhile park. 
Let us hope it will always stay primi- 
tive and pure as nature built it in the 
first place. If it does, through the ages 
to come, there will always be wilder- 
ness left for campers with enough 
heart for hardship. 


T was a brilliant first day. At 8 p.m., 

with only an hour and a half of 
daylight left and a storm brewing off 
in the west, we decided to search for 
our first camp. There are few along 
the roads; Alaska is a poor state. 

I had camped in the Tangle Lakes 
area one weekend previously, and felt 
we should try to go that far by dark. 
When we arrived, we found the camp- 
ing area jammed full, litter strewn all 
over the ground, and grayling entrails 
floating in the shallow water in front 
of the two-by-four camping area. This 
was not the Alaska we had seen pic- 
tured in National Geographic (do 
those photographers use the same 
cameras and see the same land the rest 
of us see?) and so we continued west 
into the dusk and into growing un- 
certainty about whether or not we 
should have taken the 500-mile 
McKinley “detour” after all. 

We decided to camp as others did, 
by pulling off the road where condi- 
tions would permit it, driving 100 
yards or so away from the road, and 
bedding down for the night. Thus, 20 
miles down the road, or one hour later, 
we secured our first campsite. It was 
a turnaround for a road equipment 
crew some 200 yards off the main road. 
We feel that if the car is out of the 
way, and perhaps out of sight from the 
road, you can miss trouble that might 
otherwise come your way. Besides, 
when we go camping we are not 
looking for crowds. We leave the city 
to leave the multitudes, not to join 








“The thrill of seeing it from a distance .. . 


them. This, by the way, has always 
been a puzzle to us — why thousands 
will jam together as they do in the na- 
tional parks, turn their radios up full 
blast, and then speak of the therapeu- 
tic values of “the great outdoors.” 

Frances and our two girls were to 
sleep on the flop-down beds in the 
Rambler, while Tim and I set up the 
tent for ourselves. We drove stakes 
into a carpet of reindeer moss, other 
lichens, and blueberries. The girls 
squealed with delight and picked sev- 
eral cupfuls for supper that night. The 
berries were not tasty by supermarket 
standards, but somehow, in the wild- 
erness any berry is a delectable pear] 
of forbidden fruit. 

We were not set up for decent camp- 
ing, nor were we experienced. Still, 
we did have fun. Necessity forced us 
to “come as we were.” Looking back, 
we feel necessity may not only be the 
mother of invention but the father 
of primitive enjoyment. If you wait 
until you are fully equipped, you may 
never leave the environs of the liv- 
ing room. We improvised, did the ex- 
pedient thing, tried to appreciate the 
value of keeping the outing primitive, 
and learned the hard way. 

The large thermos jug with spigot 
sat on the fender as a water dispenser 
—for drinking, brushing teeth, and 
washing hands. The suitcase, packed 
with dirty clothes, became the dinner 
table. Flat rocks and smooth ground 
(there is little of either in Alaska, by 
the way) became the chairs. Water 
was plentiful and good everywhere. A 





adds to its awesome magnificence.” 
Ann, Frances, Ellen and Tim say goodbye to “The Great One” before leaving Alaska. 


rock ptarmigan mother clucked at her 
brood in the underbrush while we ate. 

We found that each family member 
had to scramble to finish chores by 
dark. Were we to camp again, and if 
we had the time, we would stop earlier, 
savor the countryside and roam 
about more. We did manage to fish a 
bit, and on the Denali Highway there 
are scores of lakes that have good pop- 
ulations of graylings. 

The grayling does not get large, but 
it is gamey and, for it, the tackle 
should be available at all times. Fish- 
ing spots are often scenic, as are picnic 
areas. The family can have a break, 
take pictures and even explore some 
country. After all, this is what camp- 
ing is for, is it not? We enjoyed the 
flowers in particular, and the dwarf 
birch trees. For scanning the ridges, 
we found two pairs of binoculars a 
real treat, because when there is 
something special to see like a moose, 
loon, Dall sheep, caribou, or grizzly, 
everybody wants the glasses at the 
same time. 

Always there is some danger in re- 
gard to bears, and no one. should 
stray too far from the car without 
permission. We were told that it is 
unwise to surprise a bear and there- 
fore, when fishing a brush-lined 
stream, to advertise the fact that we 
were present and enjoying ourselves. 
As it turned out, the only critter that 
ever did threaten us was a porcupine. 

At sundown on the second day, we 
arrived at the end of the McKinley 
park road in time to glimpse The Great 
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One through a threatening sky. But 
next morning all the clouds had gone; 
a bright sun bathed this geologic mon- 
strosity in a blinding white light from 
Muldrow Glacier at its base to the 
multiple peaks thousands of feet 
above. Mount Foraker stood off to the 
west — a mere child of 17,395 feet be- 
side McKinley’s 20,320. We could see 
Ruth Glacier where Elton Thayer fell 
in that ill-fated climb in 1954, and 
where George Argus, the Brooklyn 
hero, lay seven days on the north face 
awaiting rescue. 

Again we camped amid a cluster of 
blueberry bushes located on a rise 
separating Wonder Lake from Mc- 
Kinley. You never really get close to 
the mountain. The thrill of seeing it 
from a distance of several miles, rising 
up as it does from the yawning 
McKinley River Valley, adds to its 
awesome magnificence. Why should 
mere man checker this mountain, as 
he has so many others, with an over- 
load of roads? 

The Wonder Lake campsite has good 
water, flush toilets, and neat gravel 
roads. It looked to us as though it 
could accommodate between 25 and 
50 cars. For the first time, mosquitoes 
became a problem, but fast work kept 
them out of the tent, and “Off,” a re- 
pellent recommended to us by Alaskan 
friends, really did keep the pesky 
nuisances off. 

There was much more to our trip 
than this. Frances says I’ve said noth- 
ing about Valdez, the Fort Nelson “in- 
cident,” the surprise it was to see 
fences again at Fort St, John. She 
says I’ve omitted everything about our 
Canadian camping. On the other hand, 
I don’t feel I should tell all. The camp- 
er wants to find out in his own way. 
I find that all I can think about, after 
a trip like the one we had, is the grand 
and glorious world the camper is priv- 
ileged to camp in. When the schemes 
of man go awry, when he thinks there 
is little worth while left in this world, 
he should escape into the wilderness 
with a tent and the things dear to him. 
Such a man can never be poor again. 
There is a glory on this earth yet if we 
will open our eyes to see it. *« 
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F you are planning your first camp- 

ing trip, you have probably devoted 
considerable thought to your camping 
equipment needs. You’ve shopped in 
sporting goods stores, looked through 
catalogs and consulted other sources 
for ideas. You may even have bought 
an item or two and, perhaps, would 
like to buy some more. 

However, even though you’ve never 
been camping before, your good judg- 
ment tells you there are some factors 
concerning this proposed camping trip 
which must be carefully considered 
before you spend your money. 

You know that the location of this 
camping activity will influence the 
kind of equipment you will need. And 
the accessibility of the site will more 
or less control how much you can take 
to it. If you’re going into one of the 
state or national forest campgrounds 
which is easily accessible by road in 
your car, car and trailer, station wag- 
on or truck, there are a number of 
items you can take that won’t be pos- 
sible to include if you’re headed back- 
of-beyond. And, by the same token, 
there are some items of equipment 
you need in a wilderness camp that 
you have no use for whatever in a 
state or national park. 

Another factor which must be taken 
into account, whether you camp in a 
supervised and maintained camp- 
ground or in a wilderness area, is the 
membership of the camping party. It 
is obvious to you that a camping party 
of men, women and children would re- 
quire some equipment items that an 
all-male party could very well do 
without. And that is certainly no re- 
flection on the girls’ stamina for 
roughing it. As a matter of fact, some 
of the ladies in our circle of camping 
acquaintances outshine the big, strong, 
silent members in that direction. Now, 
with all of the facts concerning your 
trip in mind, you may find some help 
in the following suggestions. 

Make a list of all the things you 
want to take with you on your camp- 
ing trip. When you’ve finished — and 
there’s nothing more you can add — 
begin at the top of the list and care- 
fully consider each item. If it is an 
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item that can be conveniently trans- 
ported to your campsite, ask yourself 
this question: Do we really need it? 

If your answer is negative — even 
doubtful — cross that item off your 
list, and forget it. By following this 
procedure with each item listed, you 
will discover that there is quite a 
difference between your camping 
“wants” and your actual needs. You 
also know — particularly if you’re the 
one with the stoutest back and strong- 
est arms in the party —that it will 
probably be your job to load and un- 
load your camping equipment several 
times before you return home. That 
can add up to considerable work. 
Shucks! You’re going on this camping 
trip to relax, not to make a cross- 
country moving-van trip. 

Perhaps it may help you determine 
your camping equipment needs if I 
tell you what my wife, small son and I 
took with us into the Canadian wil- 
derness a few years ago. I will confine 
the account of the trip as closely as 
possible to our equipment and the uses 
we made of it. 

Our station wagon carried us from 
the main highway over a secondary 
road to a tiny lake settlement, 36 miles 
short of our campsite destination. The 
last leg of the trip was made over 
water. Through arrangements made 
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previously by mail, we had rented a 
14-foot plywood utility boat and a 
five-horsepower outboard engine. We 
loaded our supplies and equipment 
into this rented craft, parked our sta- 
tion wagon in a building provided by 


the outfitter, and boarded his big in- 
board motorboat. Towing our boat, 
the outfitter took us to our campsite, 
and agreed to return for us in 20 days. 

In addition to our three-week food 
supply for three, two changes each of 
clothing plus what we were wearing, 
rainwear and jackets for cool evenings, 
the following is a list of our camping 
equipment: 

1 14-foot plywood utility boat. 

1 5-horsepower outboard engine. 

2 5-gallon cans of gasoline (for the 
engine, our gasoline stove and lan- 
tern). 

The rental of the boat and engine 
was a good investment in all-around 
camping enjoyment. The engine was 
a gasoline miser and, at the end of the 
trip, we still had enough to take us 
back to the little outpost in the event 
of an emergency. 

1 3-burner gasoline stove. 

1 2-burner (top of stove) portable 
oven. 

We took the gasoline stove because 
there had been some question as to 
whether we could get a fire permit in 
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the area. I doubt if anything would 
have been said or done had we devised 
a safe place for cooking among the 
rocks along the lakeshore. But hav- 
ing once been in the path of a devas- 
tating forest fire, when I had the day- 
lights scared out of me, I always try to 
observe the rules regarding fire in the 
woods. The stove served us well and 
I didn’t have the bother of gathering 
firewood. We also enjoyed several 
meals baked in our little oven. 

1 gasoline lantern and 2 extra man- 
tles. 

This item could have been elimin- 
ated, and I doubt if we would have 
missed it. Our days began at sunrise 
and by dark we were ready for bed. 

2 flashlights with extra batteries 
and bulbs. One would have been 
enough. 

3 goose-down, flannel-lined sleeping 
bags. 

3 air mattresses and 1 pump. 

Each of these sleeping bags has a 
pocket for an air mattress. It’s like 
sleeping on a cloud. 

3 U.S. Army surplus (netting) mos- 
quito bars. 

We had practically no trouble with 
mosquitos or flies. We used spray 
around our sleeping quarters at night, 
and personal mosquito repellent dur- 
ing the day. In addition to this, we 


dug a pit about 150 feet from our 
shelter into which we dumped all 
waste material, including dishwater. 
Of course, our piece of equipment for 
this latter camp job: 

1 D-handled, round-pointed shovel. 

The shovel was used for leveling 
the ground floor of our shelter, digging 
the pit for the outdoor toilet, and 
trenching around the side of the shel- 
ter to carry off water in the event of 
a sudden downpour. It was used every 
day to keep fresh earth over waste 
in the garbage pit. With us, the shovel 
is standard camping equipment. 

150-foot coil of 3/8” manila rope. 

A good length of stout rope can be 
very important around a camp. One 
day during our trip we found a loose 
raft — built with logs, rough-hewn 
planks and gasoline drums — floating 
in the lake. With our rope, we towed it 
back to the camp landing. It made a 
fine floating dock and I caught three 
or four good messes of fish from it. 

1 belt ax and sheath. 

This is an indispensable item for 
most camping trips. With this light 
ax I cut the 11” to 214” saplings with 
which we built the framework of our 
shelter. To cover this framework, 
roof and three sides, we had: 

3 12-ounce, rot-resistant, water- 
repellent 10x 12-foct canvas tarpau- 
lins. 

I’ve heard campers say they’d rather 
have a tarp than a tent. I can’t agree 
with them — that is, not quite. Tarps 
are fine to have and use under some 
conditions, but in my opinion they 
can’t beat a good tent. 

1 Swedish bow saw. 

When I unloaded this from the boat, 
I wondered why I had brought it along, 
but am glad I did. It was useful for 
cutting into the logs that I dressed for 
our dining table top. I intend to keep a 
saw of this type in my camping outfit 
at all times. 

1 18-piece aluminum cooking and 
eating utensil kit. 

Nesting in an eight-quart pot there 
are six plates, one small frying pan, 
one four-quart pot, one six-cup cof- 
feepot, six cups and the cover which 
serves as a large frying pan. Handles 
for the frying pans are included in the 
kit. This is standard with us. 

Incidentally, you might get two or 
three of the cans in which bulk potato 
chips are shipped to restaurants. They 
provide protection for foods from 
small animals and bugs. We have used 
three of them for most of our trips. 
They make good reflector ovens, too. 

1 hunting knife and sheath. 

1 Carborundum stone. 

These items are standard with many 
campers. It is a good idea to keep this 
knife in the sheath, out of the reach of 
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the children, when it is not in use. 
These precautions should be taken 
with all sharp tools. A doctor may be 
a long, long way from your campsite. 
And that, of course, means that you 
have: 

1 first aid kit. 

Ours is a metal box with a tight- 
fitting cover which contains one pint 
of medical alcohol, one snakebite kit 
for each member of our family, as- 
sorted widths of rolled gauze bandages 
and adhesive tape, a vial containing a 
sterilized suture needle and thread, 
aspirin, mild laxative, ointment for 
for burns and a package of sterilized 
absorbent cotton. Be sure to include 
a first aid kit in your camping outfit — 
and I hope you never have the oc- 
casion to use it. 

2 5-foot casting rods and reels. 

1 6’-6” spinning rod and reel. 

1 tackle box containing lures, hooks, 
sinkers, extra line and long-nosed 
pliers for removing swallowed hooks. 

Of course, if you don’t care for fish- 
ing, the above items could be elimin- 
ated. However, they can be the means 
of some mighty good eating. 

2 50-foot rolls of galvanized clothes- 
line wire. 

I’ve learned from experience that 
nails will split the small saplings we 
used for the framework of our tarpau- 
lin shelter. We used appropriate 
lengths of this wire to bind the sap- 
lings together. You can buy it at 
most hardware stores for about 35 
cents per 50-foot card. 

1 bathroom toilet seat and cover. 

This item was bought at a wreck- 
ing yard for 75 cents. At the campsite, 
I bolted it to a wooden box that had a 
hole cut in the bottom to accommodate 
the seat, then put the box over the 
toilet pit 100 yards from camp. The 
box had no cracks and, by banking 
dirt around the bottom of the sides, it 
was completely fly-proof. Over this I 
built a 4x 4-foot sapling frame and 
covered it with: 

1 12-ounce canvas remnant 6x 12 
feet. I bought this remnant for $3.55. 
1 4-band battery-powered radio. 

We kept in touch with world events 
every day and had music and other 
entertainment during the three rainy 
days of our trip. 

1 pocket compass. 

If you do not own a compass, and 
expect to camp out in the wilderness, 
by all means get one. 

You remember that I suggested 
making a list of all the things you 
wanted to take on your camping trip. 
Now, I have a confession to make. For 
this particular trip I did not make a 
list, and, consequently, forgot to in- 
clude three items: 

Field glasses, camera and film. 


x 
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All photos, courtesy of Washington State Dept. of Game. 
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Puma do not hurtle down on game from trees, for a cat weigh- 


ing 150 pounds can’t flit around like a squirrel. 
pursued by dogs, the glamour cat does seek safety in a tree. 


Y any other name — puma, panther, 
mountain lion, or catamount — the 
cougar is lord of North American for- 
ests, but through the maze of legends 
hallowing that tawny beast this one 
question presents itself: Is the glam- 
our cat a sissy? 

Any hint that the favorite villain 
of woods and mountains is not ready 
to tear them limb from limb at the 
drop of their red hats is enough to 
make some men throw away their 
hiking boots and take up cribbage. 
They are not apt to take lightly any 
iconoclastic treatment of the pan- 
ther’s alleged propensity for prowling 
the dense forests, seeking whom it 
may devour. 

But the truth is that to warn camp- 
ers that they must sit up nights, hud- 
dled fearfully around a fire to ward 
off attacks, is to give the cougar credit 
for more courage and derring-do than 
it is likely to exhibit in its prosaic 
routine of everyday living. 

Oh, a cougar can pick up its own 
weight in deer all right, and its back 
muscles are so strong it can twist its 
body in the air and change courses 
without touching the ground, but it 
did not get that deer by running it 
down or by dropping on it from a tree. 

Unless forced there for security 
reasons by a pack of dogs, a panther 
rarely, if ever, climbs a tree. An ani- 
mal that weighs anywhere from 100 
to 200 pounds and is six to eight feet 
long does not go flitting through trees 
like a squirrel. A cougar may jump 
from a log or low stump onto a deer, 
but it does not sit in a tree and wait 
for its prey to stroll into the dining 
room so it can hurtle down on it. As 
far as hunting is concerned, a panther 
in a tree is immobilized and it gets 
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better results by stalking, with a mini- 
mum of legwork. 

Speed in running takes practice, and 
the simple fact is that cougars have 
not been trained to run. Forests and 
mountains are not exactly race 
courses, and from lack of experience 
the cougar is short-winded. He can 
be outrun by almost any dog and is 
easily outdistanced by a deer. The 
best he can do is put on a show of 
sprint speed, say for 700 feet or so, 
which is enough to catch the average 
meal. 

The net result of this lack of track 
experience is that when chased by 
dogs, cougars hit for a tree where they 
glower down in simulated ferocity 
that is more akin to fright than cour- 
age. I have held a mountain lion in a 
tree simply by yelling and waving my 
arms. Now and then the big cat hissed 
and spit and made a move as though 
to jump, but it always backed away 
from leaping on an enemy it knew 
nothing about. 

At heart, the puma is very like a 
house cat. Both are solitary, noc- 
turnal animals that do not trust the 
male of the species any farther than 
they can see him and rarely admit 
him to the family circle, once the kits 
are born. Even before that event he 
is no boon companion, merely a casual 
Romeo met on some dark trail. 

The cuddly kittens, one to five to 
a litter, are born in spring or summer 
and weign only a pound at birth. Their 
light brown coats have black-brown 
spots at birth and their short furry 
tails look like a bobcat’s. Those mark- 
ings fade in about eight weeks and by 
then the kits weigh around 10 pounds 
and are more than two feet long. 
About that time they begin to chew 
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on bones and accompany mother on 
short hunting trips to learn the tactics 
of dining out. 

Being apt pupils, on a do-or-die 
basis, the youngsters are capable 
hunters by the time they are eight 
months old and have garnered a 
weight of 50 sleek, slinking pounds 
that can slither through the woods 
like the hint of a ghost. As with all 
fond mothers, the cougar is reluctant 
to thrust her young out into the tooth- 
and-fang world and usually holds 
them with her for another 12 months. 

The youngsters have acquired adult 
coats by then, with color determined 
by the region they inhabit. For the 
most part, they are a dull, yellowish- 
brown or fawn color, with gray or 
dull white on their underparts. There 
will be a little patch of white on both 
sides of their jaws and their small 
heads carry round, untufted ears and 
wide-open eyes. The cougar manages 
its tail just as does a house cat. The 
tail is nearly half as long as the body 
and it weaves in hypnotic fashion 
when game is being stalked. 

There are notable exceptions to con- 
ventional coloring in the puma family, 
chief of which is the black panther of 
Florida with its abnormal jet pigmen- 
tation. Fiction to the contary, its 
black coat makes the cougar of the 
Everglades no more dangerous than 
its tawny cousin in the Cascade Moun- 
tains of Washington. Then there is 
the jaguar of Mexico and points south, 
a golden-yellow animal with black 
rosettes on its coat, and smaller than 
its northern brothers. 

The idea that a cougar will attack 
humans is one of the die-hard legends 
that has attached itself to the glamour 
cat, and for the most part it is without 





The camera caught this cat as it paused in a mountain meadow, but mountain lions are rarely seen and less frequently photographed. 


foundation. Stories of such attacks are 
literally countless, yet in all of the 
state of Washington’s history there 
is only one authenticated account of 
a mountain lion attacking a human. 
The victim was a boy in eastern Wash- 
ington, struck down on his own farm 
by a cat that had stalked him for some 
distance. This single tragedy would 
seem to be the exception that proves 
the rule that a cougar will not attack 
a human being. 

The personalities of panthers are 
as varied as those of house cats, al- 
though they do follow certain pre- 
dictable rules of behavior. The most 
certain of these is the impulse to flee 
from anything surprising, or strange, 
rather than stay and fight. In its nor- 
mal life of 11 or 12 years, the cougar 
finds few enough surprises, what with 
all its natural enemies nicely cata- 
logued by mother before the home den 
was left. Flight from man, prompted 
by alarm, is a habit one may expect 
and count on. 

Although there would seem to be 
better pets, from the standpoint of 
peace of mind for the neighbor’s chick- 
ens, cougars—taken when kits — 
have proven tranquil enough com- 
panions, languid, but as alert as house 
cats. Except for keeping a mountain 
lion at home, which may be counted 
a rare and doubtful privilege, it is best 
glimpsed, if at all, while crossing a 
mountain meadow. Its color will match 
the grass, and the only hint of its 
passing will be a swift parting of the 
weeds by a tawny body that moves 
with grace and silent speed. 

Any such view of so wild a thing 
should be cherished, for the shy glam- 
our cat is really no sissy, merely wise 
enough to avoid man. «x 


A young puma and a bear cub —typifying the story of the lion and the lamb — were 


photographed in sociable proximity 


in the Olympic Mountains of 


Washington. 
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ROM the Canadian border south to 
Massachusetts and from Lake 
Champlain and the New York State 
border to New Hampshire on the east, 
Vermont is loaded with campgrounds. 
The state maintains 13 camping areas, 
and five others are located within the 
Green Mountain National Forest. 

All of the state camping areas offer 
tent platforms and lean-tos, while the 
Green Mountain National Forest 
camps offer a variety of camping facil- 
ities. Many of the state areas are on 
lakes and offer swimming and boat- 
launching areas. The tent platforms 
are 12 x 14 feet in size and are located 
with fireplaces (supplied with fire- 
wood) and picnic tables. In each 
campground, flush toilets, piped drink- 
ing water, and cold water showers are 
available. 

One of the most unusual parks in 
Vermont is Sandbar State Park in the 
northwestern corner of the state near 
the Canadian border. This park, as its 
name implies, is located on a sandbar, 
a causeway in Lake Champlain a doz- 
en or so miles north of Burlington. It 
is one of the few parks that offer both 
camping and beach facilities. Fishing, 
of course, is available. 

You'll find many things to do while 
camping in this area. A one-day trip 
to Montreal is easily done, and the 
Burlington area itself offers much of 
interest. A most pleasant day can be 
spent by taking a ferry ride across 
Lake Champlain from Burlington. 
Westbound, the spectacular Adiron- 
dack Mountains rise sharply from the 
far shore of the lake; eastbound, you 
will see the equally pleasant Green 
Mountains of Vermont rising toward 
the sky. 

Seven miles south of Burlington, on 
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U.S. 7, is the famed Shelburne Mu- 
seum with its re-creation of historical 
New England items. [See page 25, 
January-February BETTER CAMPING. | 
A day spent here is a must. 

Another popular Vermont camping 
area is in the beautiful Mount Mans- 
field State Forest, somewhat east of 
Burlington and northwest of the state 
capital, Montpelier. The campground 
is on the west side of the famed skiing 
mountain. Stowe, the ski capital of 
the East, is nearby. 

There are many hiking trails and 
numerous scenic waterfalls. In ad- 
dition, there is a fine golf course and 
summer theater in Stowe. For those 
who are not up to hiking the 4393-foot 
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mountain, there is a toll road to the 
summit as well as a chair lift. 

Two state campgrounds are located 
in the northeastern part of the Green 
Mountain State. Near Lyndonville, on 
scenic U.S. 5 north of St. Johnsbury, 
is Darling State Park near the popular 
ski area of Burke Mountain. This 
camping spot offers fine hiking trails 
and many lookout points. A few miles 
east and almost on the New Hampshire 
border, Maidstone State Forest is 
located on the shores of a large lake 
and offers excellent fishing and boat- 
ing. While camping in this area, you'll 
find a visit to the maple sugar capital 
of St. Johnsbury of interest. 

Probably the most popular Vermont 

















Mount Ascutney offers a view of the winding Connecticut River. 


campground is in Groton State Forest, 
near Marshfield on U.S. route 2 and 
between Montpelier and St. Johns- 
bury. This is an area of over 15,000 
acres spread over six ponds. Fishing 
and swimming are available at Lake 
Groton. Picnic areas are located at 
Stillwater, Osmore and Ricker ponds. 
Tent platforms and lean-tos are at 
New Discovery, Stillwater and Rick- 
ers. The view from the top of Owl’s 
Head, located within the park, is ex- 
cellent, and I can highly recommend 
the wild blueberries you will find on 
the mountaintop. 

Most people have seen, on calendars 
or magazine covers, the typical Ver- 
mont pictures showing the view from 
the side of a steep hill looking down 
on a small Vermont village with its 
church steeples and red barns. Most 
of these pictures are taken in one of 
two long valleys running south out of 
Montpelier or Barre, on Vermont 
routes 12 and 14 respectively. A fine 
state park is located in this immediate 
area. Allis State Park, in the town of 
Brookfield, contains tent platforms, 
lean-tos, and picnic tables. Nearby 
Martin Lake offers fine fishing. The 
campground itself is on a wooded hill 
that offers many scenic lookouts. The 
famed Floating Bridge offers an un- 
usual stream crossing. 

The northernmost campground in 
Vermont’s national forest system is the 
Silver Lake camping area near Lake 
Dunmore. This rather small area is 
just off U.S. 7 north of Rutland, and 
should not be confused with Silver 
Lake State Park near Barnard, which 
has no campground. 

A second Vermont camping area on 
the shore of Lake Champlain is D.A.R. 
State Park, located in an area of much 
historical interest. This spot offers 
ruins of old forts and historic man- 


sions. Boat-launching facilities are 
located within two miles. The D.A.R. 
campground may be found on state 
routes 125 and 17, some 15 miles west 
of Middlebury and close to the Lake 
Champlain toll bridge at Chimney 
Point. 

A never-to-be-forgotten sight can 
be seen some miles east of Rutland on 
U.S. 4. Climbing steadily out of Rut- 
land, route 4 soon crosses the scenic 
Sherburne Gap high in the center of 
the Green Mountains. Joining route 4 
from the north at this point is Vermont 
100, which in turn serves as an ex- 
tension to routes 12 and 14. Route 
100 journeys along a valley similar to 
those south of Barre. 

At the point where the two routes 
meet in Sherburne, you can see a 
most spectacular sight by looking 
north along the path of route 100. 
Mountain ranges, forests and quaint 
valleys are everywhere. Near this spot 
is Gifford Woods State Park, where 
camping in a grove of maples can be 
very relaxing. 

Directly south of the Gifford Woods 
area is another state park —this one 
named for former President Calvin 
Coolidge. “Silent Cal” was born in 
nearby Plymouth and his home is a 
favorite tourist attraction. In addition 
to the usual camping facilities, Calvin 
Coolidge State Forest offers the un- 
usual (for New England) attraction of 
an old gold mine. Scenic views and a 
small swimming pool are enjoyed by 
campers who choose this park. 

Four state parks and three national 
forest camping areas are located in 
southern Vermont. Two of these are 
off U.S. 7, between Manchester and 
Rutland. Little Rock Pond is a nation- 
al forest campground and is reached 
by hiking a three-mile trail from 
South Wallingford. Lean-tos are 
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Both photos, Vermont Development Commission. 


These campers chose a tent platform at a Groton State Forest site. 


available, and trout are plentiful here. 

Emerald Lake State Park is a new 
addition to the Vermont park system 
and may be found just off route 7 at 
North Dorset. This pretty spot on a 
small lake offers swimming and fish- 
ing. Old marble quarries can be found 
nearby. 

Greendale Forest Camp, five miles 
north of Weston, and the Hapgood 
Pond Forest Camp, 2 miles north of 
Peru, are both part of the national 
forest camp system. The town of 
Weston is the site of the famous “Old 
Country Store” of Vrest Orton. Sum- 
mer theaters and a craft guild make 
this a nice area for a vacation. The 
Hapgood Pond area is on a small pond 
with a 200-foot beach front. 

South of White River Junction on 
U.S. 5 is Ascutney State Park in the 
town of Windsor. It has two different 
picnic areas as well as camping sites. 
A paved road leads to the summit of 
3144-foot Mount Ascutney. 

Two miles west of Townshend, on 
Vermont 30, the Townshend State 
Forest offers fishing and swimming 
and picturesque trails, as well as a 
historic covered bridge. 

Camping with a striking view in 
your backyard can be had at Molly 
Stark State Park on Vermont 9, just 
about halfway between Bennington 
and Brattleboro and a few miles north 
of the Massachusetts border. The 
Marlboro Music School is in the area, 
and an interesting wildlife museum as 
well. 

The State Park Service in Mont- 
pelier, or Supervisor, Green Mountain 
National Forest in Rutland, is the 
place to write for further information 
and reservations out of season. There’s 
a lot to do and see in Vermont and 
many excellent campsites to use as 
your home away from home. *« 
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Just like mother used to make 
—or better 


By HELEN Norton 


PHOTOS BY JAMES R. NORTON 


ART of the fun of any vacation is 

the food. All of us enjoy good, 
attractive meals, and appetizing meals 
always seem to point up a vacation 
trip. Or perhaps, like Napoleon’s 
army, I travel on my stomach. 

When you are auto camping, it is 
relatively easy to turn out good meals. 
Usually you are only a few minutes’ 
drive from a store where you can re- 
plenish groceries, obtain ice for your 
camping icebox, and fuel for your 
campstove. Anyone who can cook at 
home can do very well indeed. 

The challenge comes when you plan 
a wilderness camping trip — when tne 
weight of a stove means that you 
leave it at home, as you do your ice- 
box because there is no place to buy 
ice. All cooking is done over an 
open fire. There won’t be fresh milk, 
fresh vegetables, or iced drinks. There 
won’t even be fresh meat after the sec- 
ond night out, because there is no way 
to keep the meat from spoiling. 

All this does not mean that you 
are going to eat the “three B’s” — 
beans, bacon, and bread — with eggs 
thrown in to mark the breakfasts. 
Your meals can be “vacation special,” 
and yet not take much time or effort. 
The surprises and pleasure that it 
is possible for the camp cook to give 
her family are among the lures that 
camping holds for me. I’d like to share 
some of my recipes and meals with 
you. 

Before I do, perhaps I should men- 
tion what we carry in the line of cook- 
ing equipment. First, a cook kit made 
of aluminum, about 8” in diameter and 
9” deep. This contains six plates, six 
cups, three pots with wire bails, two 
skillets with detachable handles (so 
that the skillets double as covers for 
the pots or as baking pans) and a cof- 
feepot. This all nests together inside 
the largest pot. We added stainless 
steel flatware and four plastic cups 
(aluminum cups become too hot for 
drinking coffee comfortably). In ad- 
dition, we take a 10”x16” heavy 
aluminum griddle, a pancake turner, 
long-handled cooking fork, a wooden 
cooking spoon, paring knife and butch- 
er knife. We also take a small reflector 


oven, which collapses to a flat package 
and weighs only two pounds, and two 
strips of strap steel each 3” thick, 24” 
long and 114” wide. These strips are 
used over a hunter’s fire to hold pots 
and pans. The advantage of using 
these instead of a wire grill is two- 
fold. They are easier to fit into a 
packsack, and it is possible to make a 
level surface for your pots with three 
points of support, rather than the four 
a grill would take. A roll of aluminum 
foil completes the inventory. You 
will be surprised at how little space 
this takes, yet how adequate it is for 
all your needs. 

A help to the beginning wilderness 
cook (or an aid to the experienced) is 
the basic food list which you can find 
in any good camping book. I have 
just such a basic food list which has 
been adjusted through experience to 
suit our tastes, and which is insurance 
against leaving out a crucial item 
such as salt. Other helps are the 
many excellent dehydrated foods, and 
complete meals, packed for campers 
and available from the store where 
you purchase your camping equip- 
ment. Those we have used are Seidel’s 
Trail Packets, and we have been so 
satisfied with these that we haven’t 
bothered to check the competitive 
brands. They are very light, occupy 
little space, and I take more than I 
expect to need in case of emergency. 
Normally, I use them as “quickie” 
meals on the days that we fish late, 
during stormy weather, or while we 
are traveling. 

The one exception is the meal we 
have after our first day of travel, and 
this meal never varies from trip to 
trip. We carry in one good thick 
steak apiece, plus homemade brownies 
for dessert. My first job after we have 
beached and unloaded the canoes is to 
find firewood and put up a temporary 
fireplace. As the fire starts to blaze, 
I put the coffee on to brew. Using the 


Using a small reflector oven, the camp cook 
can treat the family to camp-baked pies. 
The oven collapses flat when not in use. 
Individual aluminum pans are handy, but a 
small skillet can double as a piepan, too. 
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coffeepot from my cook kit, I add a 
rounded tablespoonful of drip grind 
coffee for each cup of cold water and 
put it over the fire. When the coffee 
has boiled up vigorously, I stir it, then 
remove it from the fire. It is allowed to 
steep for 8 or 10 minutes and then it is 
ready to serve. The grounds will have 
settled sufficiently without any further 
treatment, and you will be pleasantly 
surprised at how good coffee can be, 
made in such a simple manner. Ail 
hands (adults, anyway) stop setting 
up camp to have a cup of freshly 
brewed coffee. 

After a cup of coffee, I add more 
wood to the fire to insure a good bed 
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of coals, and finish unpacking the 
things we will need for supper. About 
30 minutes later, I place the griddle 
on the strips of iron to heat. At the 
same time, I open two cans of lima 
beans, pour off a little of the liquid, 
add a tablespoon or so of butter and 
a dash of salt and pepper, and replace 
the lids. Then I set them at the edge 
of the fire to heat. When the griddle 
is hot, so that a drop of water “dances” 
on the surface, I put the steaks on to 
pan broil without any added fat. 

Meanwhile, I prepare our dessert. 
Brownies are excellent just as they 
are, but I have an added touch that 
we like very much. I slit each brownie 
just enough to push a chocolate-cov- 
ered mint patty inside. Then I place 
two brownies on a square of foil, 
bring the edges of the foil up around 
the brownies, and seal them. These 
will be put right on the griddle to 
warm as the steaks are taken off and 
served. By the time we are ready to 
eat dessert, they will be warmed 
through, and the mint patty melted 
into the brownie. Two brownies apiece 
are sufficient after this meal, and I put 
the rest of the box of mints away for 
another dessert. 

The steaks are turned and salted, 


and by the time they are done to our 
taste, the beans are heated through. 
I pour off the liquid, using the lid to 
keep the beans in the can, and start 
serving. While I was busy cooking, 
my husband and two sons have set 
up our two tents, stowed packsacks 
of clothes inside the tents, inflated air 
mattresses and unrolled sleeping bags. 
We’re all ready for supper, and with 
appetites spiced by the day of travel 
and the work of setting up camp, per- 
haps this is the most looked-forward- 
to meal of the trip. Our menu is a 
simple one: steaks, lima beans, bread 
and butter, the brownies for dessert, 
and coffee. I do not plan to serve pota- 
toes with this meal, for the lima beans 
are a starchy vegetable, and our des- 
sert is very filling. 


fg you have camped in the wild- 
erness for a few days, you begin 
to have cravings for certain types of 
foods. Uppermost is a desire for cold 
drinks and cold food, which unfortu- 
nately cannot be assuaged. Along with 
it goes a desire for more sweet things. 
Most people seem to feel that desserts, 
with the exception of instant packaged 
pudding and candy bars, are in the 
category of things to be done without. 
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Doing without desserts, if you enjoy 
them and are not watching calories 
(this is vacation, remember?) is not 
necessary. It is not practical, of course, 
to carry in cakes, cookies and pies. 
They would take up too much space in 
your food pack and would soon be- 
come stale. Some of our desserts are 
simply canned fruit, which is accepta- 
ble, but when there is time to prepare 
them we have several favorite des- 
serts which we enjoy. 

If you are fortunate enough to be 
camping during the blueberry season, 
a wild blueberry pie is truly an epi- 
cure’s delight, and far less difficult to 
make than it might seem. First of all, 
we go on a blueberry picking expedi- 
tion, eating as many of the sun- 
warmed berries as go into the pot. 
Then, before I start mixing the crust, 
I set up the reflector oven and build 
a reflecting fire so that I will have suf- 
ficient heat when the pie is ready to 
bake. I make the pie crust in the 
traditional way, using the smallest 
pot as the mixing bowl. The griddle 
becomes the pastry board, the round 
salt box is the rolling pin, and the 
smaller skillet is the piepan. If you 
plan ahead, you can bring individual 
aluminum piepans with you. 

After the bottom crust is in place, 
sprinkle about one tablespoon of flour 
over the crust and add half of the 
washed berries. Sprinkle another 
tablespoon of flour and % cup of sugar 
(use one of the aluminum cups; they 
hold 8 ounces). Add the rest of the 
berries, and repeat with another table- 
spoon of flour and % cup of sugar. Add 
several small squirts of lemon juice 
from your little plastic lemon, and 
put on the top crust. Bake in the re- 
flector oven until juice bubbles up 
through the slits in the top crust for 
about 10 minutes, watching meanwhile 
to see that your fire is not so hot that 
the exposed crust burns before the 
pie is baked through, or that it is not 
hot enough for your pie to bake prop- 
erly. This, of course, takes experience, 
but a time or two of using a reflector 
oven for baking will teach you a great 
deal. 

If you’re not lucky enough to camp 
during the height of the berry season, 
there are still many pies you make at 
home that can be made while camp- 
ing. There are excellent canned pie 
fillings available, or you can take the 
ingredients for your own favorite. I 
do not, however, recommend pies with 
meringues (who wants to try to beat 
up a meringue with a fork?) or pies 
having eggs as a basic ingredient in 
the filling. A mincemeat pie is most 
satisfying, and a small package of 
dehydrated mincemeat is light and oc- 
cupies little space. 

Another dessert that can be done 
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Helen Norton shows how she makes coffee over a campfire: one rounded tablespoon 
for each cup of cold water. After it boils, stir and remove from fire to let grounds settle. 


very well in the reflector oven is a 
cake made from prepared mix. The 
small-size one-layer cakes are about 
right for the smaller skillet, and can 
be used in several ways. And one of 
my pet frostings is the simplest of all. 
As soon as the cake is done, I merely 
place the remainder of the box of 
chocolate-covered minis (left from the 
brownies) on top of the hot cake. 
After they have melted a little, I 
spread them over the cake quickly. 
This not only tastes good, but the 
marbling of chocolate with the white 
fondant is attractive. 

Another way we enjoy a cake is to 
make the camper’s version of Boston 
cream pie. Cook a Jello pudding, and 
spoon it over pieces of cake while the 
pudding is still warm. This lends it- 
self to many variations — white cake 
with chocolate pudding, orange cake 
with vanilla pudding, etc. 

We do not always take our reflector 
oven with us on our camping trips, al- 
though it can be useful and I enjoy ex- 
perimenting with just how far I can 
go using it. For instance, I intend to 
try some yeast dough products on it. 
But reflector-oven baking does re- 
quire quite a bit of time, and very 
often there are other things you would 
rather do. I happen to enjoy cooking, 
and sometimes will stay in camp to do 
something special toward dinner rath- 
er than go fishing. If you would rather 
not spend as much time baking, there 
are other ways of producing desserts 
which are quicker and use less fire- 
wood. 
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I have learned that you can bake 
over a slow fire, using a tent you make 
from aluminum foil. Crease a piece of 
foil and prop it up with sticks to form 
approximately a 60° angle on each side 
of your pan, which is the best reflect- 
ing angle. You are limited, however, 
in the type of thing you ought to try 
this way. I confine myself to what I 
call casserole cakes, sticky buns, and 
baking powder biscuits. 

The reason I say cooking should be 
limited to these products is that the 
liquid in the bottom of the pan boils 
and helps to cook the cake or sticky 
bun through, and also keeps it from 
sticking and burning. To use this 
method of baking requires a fairly 
good supply of wood, pieces 8” to 12” 
long and roughly 1” or so in diameter. 
You will be attempting to keep a fairly 
constant heat, which you can do by 
adding three or four of these sticks, 
spacing them across the bed of the 
fire. Next time you add three or four 
more at a 90° angle, so they run cross- 
wise to the previous ones. You con- 
tinue placing the sticks in this man- 
ner, as needed, leaving several inches 
between them to act as air spaces in 
your fire. 

The air spaces are all important in 
any kind of a fire, because without 
them the fire does not have sufficient 
oxygen to burn properly. Too many 
people add too much wood at a time, 
or destroy these spaces as the new 
wood is added, and then have trouble 
getting the kind of fire they want. I 
mention this in such detail because 
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this is the secret of this type of baking. 

A “sticky bun” is made with either a 
biscuit or yeast dough. The rolls are 
placed in a mixture of brown sugar, 
corn syrup, butter, and a few chopped 
nuts. I use the larger skillet (these 
disappear rapidly) and into it I put 
the equivalent of % stick of butter, 
then let it melt. Then I add about % 
cup of brown sugar, % cup of corn 
syrup, and the nuts, and put it back 
over the fire until it has melted to- 
gether. Next, I place the buns on top 
of this mixture. You can roll the dough 
out and cut buns 14” thick, or you can 
simply drop them off the end of a 
spoon about a teaspoonful at a time. 
You can make biscuits very easily, 
following directions on the Bisquick 
box or using your own favorite recipe. 

I usually make a casserole cake 
with cherries, but it can be made with 
canned (or fresh) blueberries, crushed 
or chunk pineapple, or any other 
canned berries. First, gently mix to- 
gether one can of pie cherries and 
juice, 4% cup of sugar, 3 tablespoons of 
flour and 1 tablespoon of melted but- 
ter. Heat this just to the simmering 
point over the fire, and while this 
is heating, mix up a one-layer cake 
mix, using white or yellow cake. Pour 
the batter evenly over the cherry and 
juice mixture, and place it back over 
the fire. Put the tent of aluminum foil 
into position so that it covers the pan 
and extends out about five or six 
inches farther over the fire. The cher- 
ry casserole will be done when the 
center of the cake springs back after 
a gentle touch. 


SEEM to have given an undue amount 
I of space to desserts, but I do have 
suggestions for other things that are 
almost as much appreciated by our 
family. After several days of camp 
food, you also begin to crave some- 
thing to eat which has a crisp texture. 
If you stop to think, almost everything 
you are eating is either canned, de- 
hydrated and reconstituted, or soft in 
texture. 

On our first trip into Canada, we 
stopped at a _ recently abandoned 
campsite and to our surprise found a 
cabbage. We thought, “How silly to 
bother carrying in a cabbage that oc- 
cupies so much space.” We didn’t 
throw it away, however (we were a 
little low on food that year, due to a 
marauding bear), figuring if worse 
came to worst we could peel away the 
outer leaves and eat the rest. After 
several days, we began to eye that 
cabbage and it began to look pretty 
good. We finally cut it into shreds, 
and made a poor imitation of coleslaw 
dressing using lemon juice and salt 
and pepper. That was a rare treat. 
Right then and there we decided that 
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we would always find room for a 
couple of heads of cabbage and a 
pound of fresh carrots. These two 
vegetables will keep for days, and 
after a week or so, carrot sticks are 
greeted with much enthusiasm and no 
remarks about “rabbit food.” 

The cabbage is most versatile. 
Sometimes I use it in my version of 
corned beef and cabbage, which is a 
simple, quick dinner. I cut the cab- 
bage into shreds (using the grill as 
a chopping board this time), add 
enough water to cover the bottom of 
the pan about 4” deep, cover and cook 
for a few minutes. Then I open a can 
of corned beef (the 12-ounce size is 
sufficient for four people) and add this 
just as the cabbage begins to cook 
down. I warm the corned beef 
through, breaking it into small chunks 
as I stir, and when the beef is warm, 
the dish is ready. I do not even add 
salt, as the beef is quite salty. Do not 
overcook, because you want the cab- 
bage to have some texture. 

The second head of cabbage is usu- 
ally reserved for coleslaw, and I save 
it for a dinner when we are having 
some of our freshly caught fish fried 
to a golden brown. I dip the wet fish 
into a half-and-half mixture of corn- 
meal and flour and put it into hot ba- 
con fat, turning only once as the first 
side gets brown. You cannot, of course, 
keep mayonnaise without refrigera- 
tion, so I take along the smallest size 
jar that I can buy. As long as this re- 
mains unopened, it will not spoil. After 
I cut the cabbage in shreds, I make a 
dressing of the mayonnaise, lemon 
juice, and a little sugar and salt. This 
is really a very favorite dinner, with 
canned corn heated through, or per- 
haps dehydrated mashed potatoes. I 
know that cabbage and carrots sound 
very routine and plebian, but until 
you have camped in the wilderness 
and tried these two vegetables as I 
have suggested, you cannot appreciate 
how very good they are. 

Another thing which fits into the 
crisp texture category is popcorn. This 
might sound like a strange thing to 
take on a wilderness trip, but it takes 
up little space and is easy to make 
using the smallest pot with its lid. We 
like to have this as a snack as we sit 
around the campfire at night. Small 
cans of salted nuts are good as a 
snack, too, or even as a quick trail 
lunch with a handful of raisins, or 
dates. 

I hope these few suggestions will en- 
courage you to experiment on your 
own camping trip this summer. The 
knack of cooking and baking over an 
open fire is easily acquired with a 
little practice, and then your meals 
are limited only by your imagina- 
tion. 4 











Rice-ham barbecue 

Heavy-duty aluminum foil 

1% cup Minute Rice 

14 cup water 

114 teaspoons minced onion 

¥% teaspoon salt 

Dash of pepper 

Dash of Tabasco or Worcester- 

shire sauce 

Y% teaspoon prepared mustard 

114 teaspoons chili sauce 

1144 teaspoons butter 

Y% cup chopped ham 

2 tablespoons grated Cheddar 

cheese 

Place two sheets of aluminum 
foil (each about 12 inches square) 
on top of one another in a small 
bowl. Press into bowl to form a 
pouch and add the rice. Then com- 
bine the water, onion, seasonings 
and chili sauce; mix well. Add the 
seasoned mixture, butter and ham 
to the rice. Top with the cheese. 
Seal pouch tightly and remove 
from bowl. Place on grill over hot 
coals. Heat for approximately 15 
minutes. Then open foil and fluff 
the rice with a fork. Makes 1 
serving. 

General Foods Kitchens. 

250 North St., White Plains, N. Y. 


Ground beef vegetable soup 
1 Ib. ground beef 
1% quarts cold water 
1 large onion 
3 large potatoes cut into large 
cubes 
1 Ib. can mixed vegetables 
1 lb. can tomatoes 
Mix meat with cold water and 





stir to make a broth. Salt and pep- 
per to taste. Add potatoes and 
onions. Let cook until potatoes are 
just about done. Add mixed vege- 
tables and tomatoes and cook until 
potatoes are done. 

More water may be added while 
cooking if you prefer it as more of 
a soup, or it can be cooked down 
and served thick like hash. It is 
good either way. 


Mrs. Robert Stepp. 
129814 Forsythe Ave., Columbia 1, Ohio. 


Camper's biscuit mix 

Here’s a mix for biscuits, pan- 
cakes or dumplings that can be 
prepared before leaving on your 
camping trip: 

8 cups all-purpose flour, sifted 

% cup dry milk 

4 teaspoons salt 

1% cup baking powder 

1% cups shortening 

Sift dry ingredients together. Cut 
in shortening until the mixture has 
the texture of corn meal. Keep in 
a covered container in a cool place. 

FOR BISCUITs: 1 cup camper’s bis- 
cuit mix to 44 cup cold water. Place 
in an ungreased pie tin and cover 
with another pie tin. Wrap all in 
heavy-duty foil and close ends 
tightly. Cook over coals 10 minutes. 
Turn package over and cook anoth- 
er 10 minutes. Makes 8 biscuits. 

FOR PANCAKES: 1 cup camper’s bis- 
cuit mix, 1 egg (or dried egg equiv- 
alent), 2 tablespoons sugar, 4 cup 
water. 

FOR DUMPLINGS: 1 cup mix and 4 
cup water. 


Martha A. Carey. 
10638 Lakemere Dr., Dallas 18, Tex. 


Cream of potato soup 

2 tablespoons butter 

114 teaspoons salt 

lq teaspoon pepper 

2 tablespoons chopped or minced 

onion 

4 teaspoon celery salt 

4 cups milk 

1 envelope instant potatoes 

Combine in saucepan. Heat to a 
boil, stirring occasionally. Remove 
from heat. Soup should be the con- 
sistency of heavy cream. If it is 
thicker, add more milk to desired 
finish. 


Mrs. Jack A. Hanney. 
130 Ohio St., Sabetha, Kan. «x 


Send your unpublished recipes to Better Camping, 1027 N. 7th St., Mil- 
waukee 3, Wis. Payment of $2 or more is made for each recipe upon 
publication. Recipes cannot be acknowledged or returned. 
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Protect your food 

If ice isn’t available at your 
camp, you can keep perishables 
cool by keeping them in a creek- 
bed cooler, if a creek is handy. 
Sketch A shows a simple box with 
a shelf around the interior for foods 
that water may damage; the bottom 
part can be used for bottled goods. 
Water courses through holes in the 
sides drilled for that purpose. The 


























box should have a latch so it can’t 
be entered by animals, and a couple 
of burlap bags, soaked with water, 
should be thrown over the top of 
the box as well. 

All nonperishables and cooking 
utensils should be kept off the 
ground where they are out of 
reach of animals and insects. The 
best device for this purpose that I 
have seen while camping is shown 
in sketch B. 

.Both of these storage boxes can 
be used as lockers for packing 
camping equipment. 

Z Robert Ramirez. 
2243 Olive St., Eugene, Ore. 





Keep the soap in suspense 

Bore a small hole through the 
center of a bar of soap. Tie a string 
through the hole, leaving enough 
string to tie to or around a tree. We 
set up a wash basin on a small stool 
and the soap is always at hand, tied 
to a tree beside the basin. 


Mrs. Barbara Barrett. 
227 Hancock St., Stoneham 80, Mass. 


For a quicker getaway 
If you're a “traveling-type” 
camper, don’t bother to clean the 
blackened pots and pans all the 
time; just slip each into a large 
grocery bag which will keep the 
black off the other gear. You can 
do the scouring when you get home 
and the job is easier. 
Margaret A. Hellyer. 


23 Oregon, Tacoma 9, Wash. 


A use for plastic tape 

We learned the hard way that the 
metal tips on web straps of the car- 
top rack can work loose and leave 
nasty scars on the roof finish. Then 
I noticed a fellow camper’s solu- 
tion to the problem: binding the 
tips neatly in place with plastic 
tape. Nice! 

Mrs. Max Kogen. 

865 N. E. 146th St., North Miami, Fla. 


Handles for corn on the cob 

Save the can-opening keys from 
corned beef, canned hams, coffee, 
etc. They make excellent handles 
for holding hot buttered corn on 
the cob while you eat it. Insert one 
key into each end of the cob. (Note: 
To keep roasting ears plump and 
juicy, wrap ear in wet paper towel, 
then in foil. Cook over coals 45 
minutes.) 


Martha A. Carey. 
10638 Lakemere Dr., Dallas 18, Tex. 


Easily made litter bags 

When there are no litter bags 
available when traveling, use milk 
cartons, popcorn boxes or potato 
chip boxes. Fasten them to dash- 
board knobs or door handles and 
dispose of everything, boxes and 
all, at the available places. 


C. A. Heckman. 
109 E. ist St., Merrill, Wis. oa 


Send your unpublished kinks to Better Camping, 1027-N. 7th St., Milwau- 
kee 3, Wis. We pay $2 or more for each on publication. Kinks cannot 
be acknowledged or returned. 
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We saw America 


Continued from page 6 


there were just the two of us, and we 
intended to visit friends in several 
cities, we ruled out a trailer in our 
particular case and settled on a sta- 
tion wagon. We removed the second 
seat completely and built up a ply- 
wood bed-board above the fender 
wells, supported on channel-iron legs 
and crossmembers. This enabled us to 
use a full-size foam rubber mattress 
to sleep on, and left us ample space 
beneath for our tent, stove, utensils 
and food in the rear, and for clothing, 
tools, refrigeration, etc., toward the 
front. We strung muslin curtains all 
the way around and covered the side- 
door windows with mosquito netting 
to keep out insects and provide venti- 
lation. A rack on top carried excess 
and out-of-season clothing, and a pair 
of light folding chairs and tea tables 
that added much to our comfort. 

The matter of a tent is of prime im- 
portance, and we used a type of tent 
which fastened onto the rear of the 
station wagon (photo on next page). 
Many campsites are not geared to this 
setup, however. Also, since our tent 
was flat on top, we had to devise a 
means to shed water in heavy rain. We 
settled on a bamboo pole about 16” 
longer than the height from the 
ground to the top of the tent, and 
used it as a center pole. 

We found that a two- or three- 
burner Coleman stove was best for 
our purposes, although most camps 
have outside stoves and fireplaces. We 
also used the same type of lamp. 

As for clothing, we took enough but 
not too much. There are laundry 
facilities in most camps, or laundro- 
mats in nearby towns. Sweaters, 
windbreakers, jackets and raincoats 
are a must. 

We found that camps varied a great 
deal, from most primitive accommoda- 
tions to the luxury of tiled showers 
and plug-ins for electric razors; so 
we had to be quite flexible and ad- 
just to each situation. 

Before embarking on our lengthy 
trip, we took out membership in the 
AAA and that organization came to 
our rescue on several occasions. We 
also took out a credit card with an oil 
company, and arranged with a friend 
to handle our business affairs and look 
after our mail while we were gone. 
This latter contributed greatly to our 
peace of mind and enjoyment of the 
trip. 

In order to record our journey, we 
kept a daily log. In addition, we car- 
ried two cameras: one for color slides 
of scenery and the other for black- 
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Harry D. Mills. 
The author’s wife reads in front of their 
tent. When this photo was taken, Mr. & Mrs. 
Mills were at Jacob Lake, Arizona, 44 miles 
north of the North Rim of Grand Canyon. 


and-white photos of friends we visited 
and certain scenes we wanted for en- 
larging and for illustrating. 


= is the ideal way to see the 
country. It is quite inexpensive, 
and we encountered many fine, inter- 
esting people. In the West and North- 
west, most campers were on vacation; 
in the southern states they were most- 
ly retirees who lived in housetrailers 
or tents and moved from camp to camp 
as the spirit moved or weather indi- 
cated. We left our belongings in camp 
when we made side trips, and never 
once heard of anything being molested. 
We felt perfectly safe in camp at all 
times. 

Since we had plenty of time, we 
maintained a very flexible schedule, 
for to really enjoy our trip we didn’t 
want to feel pushed. Thus, we could 
stay as long as we wanted wherever 
we wanted. We made it a point to 
attend park ranger talks, take nature 
trails and conducted hikes, and par- 
ticipate in all activities in the particu- 
lar park we were visiting. Health was 
no problem. Outside of a cold or two, 
we had no illnesses and returned in 
better physical condition than when 
we started. The fears of many of our 
friends were quite unfounded. 

We are often asked what part of the 
country we liked best, and what scen- 
ery impressed us the most. This is a 
difficult question to answer, for each 
part of the country has its own special 
appeal. One can scarcely compare, 
for instance, the Tetons and the Ever- 
glades. For majestic scenery we pick 
Rocky Mountain Park, the Maroon 
Bells near Aspen, Yosemite, Mount 
Rainier and Glacier parks, the Grand 
Tetons, the High Sierras, and the 
Canadian Rockies, particularly the 
Banff-Jasper Highway which is said to 
be the most scenic highway in the 
world. 

For color and formations, we liked 
Grand Canyon, Bryce Canyon, Zion 
Park, Monument Valley, Capitol Reef 
National Monument, Oak Creek Can- 
yon in Arizona, and Yellowstone. We 

















Oklahoma Planning & Resources Board. 


Oklahoma's Alabaster Caverns State Park 


LABASTER Caverns State Park in northwestern 

Oklahoma is one of the smallest in the state, but 
it has a big attraction: the largest gypsum cave known 
to the state’s publicity writers. There are many larger 
caves, they point out, but those are in limestone. Alabaster Caverns are 
in gypsum. This is of particular interest because, just as pressure on 
limestone creates marble, pressure on gypsum creates alabaster. You see 
many varieties here: gleaming white, delicate pink, and sparkling, 
diamondlike selenite crystals. 

A conducted tour through the caverns (50 cents to $1.25, depending on 
your age) lasts 45 minutes to an hour and takes you three quarters of a 
mile. The entrance is an opening in a huge rock cliff overlooking Cedar 
Canyon. Rock stairs lead to a 200 x 400-foot room with a ceiling 70 to 
80 feet high. It’s cool in there. Regardless of the temperature outside 
the cave, it’s constantly about 56 degrees inside, somewhat cooler than 
in most caverns. 

As you wind around underground you see many shades of alabaster. 
Some 200 million years of water erosion has created recognizable shapes 
that have been dubbed Cathedral Dome, Gun Barrel Tunnel, Ship’s Prow, 
Devil’s Bathtub. The tour route is well lighted until the guide turns out 
the lights for a minute to let you experience the total darkness. It’s black 
in there! A fit place for bats. And you'll see bats clinging to the walls 
and ceilings as you pass. 

Outside the cave you'll see other natural wonders nearby: Natural 
Bridge, Five Brothers Rock, Chimney Rock. Cedar Canyon itself is well 
worth a good look. Only 36 miles or so away is Boiling Springs State 
Park, the only wooded area within a 100-mile radius on the rolling Okla- 
homa prairie. Off in another direction you'll find Great Salt Plains State 
Park at the dam which creates the 10,700-acre Great Salt Plains Lake. 
Surrounding this area are miles and miles of dazzling white salt plains. 

You may camp without charge at any of the three parks (or, for that 
matter, at any Oklahoma state park). The campground at Alabaster is, 
of course, the handiest to the caverns, but it’s the smallest of the three. 
The largest is at Boiling Springs, eight miles northeast of Woodward on 
the banks of the North Canadian River. To get to Alabaster Caverns 
from there, take Oklahoma 50 east and north. — Victor Willard. «* 
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New Mexico's Bottomless Lakes 


STATE park which presents great natural beauty 

in an otherwise arid, desertlike region is Bottomless 
Lakes Park near Roswell, New Mexico. Seven sink- 
hole lakes comprise the state park. Blue-green but crystal 
clear (except after a rain), the lakes mirror the tinted 
bluffs that encircle them. The lakes range from 45 feet 
to 500 feet deep. 

Cowboys who discovered these lakes thought they 
were bottomless — hence the name — because numerous 
weighted lariats tied together never came to rest on the bottom. Later they 
learned that a flow below had caused the ropes to be moved along. 
Geologists say the lakes were formed when pressure of underground 
water on soluble rock caused a weakening of the substrata and a con- 
sequent caving in from the surface. 

Largest of the lakes is Lea, with an area of 15 acres and depths of 50 
to 80 feet. The park headquarters and recreational facilities are along 
the southwest shore of Lea. Dimmitt Lake, nearby, is the property of the 
Fin & Feather Club. Other lakes strung along the loop drive are Pasture, 
Figure Eight, Devil’s Inkwell, Mirror, and Cottonwood. An intermittent 
lake lies on the northern edge of the chain. After heavy rains, this lake 
extends as a long narrow body of water along the east edge of the Pecos 
River Valley for about four miles. It marks a former channel of the 
Pecos, which has since shifted to the west. 

A belt of artesian wells extends along the Pecos Valley for 75 miles 
north and south and 25 miles wide. The surface levels of the Bottomless 
Lakes vary as much as 60 feet in elevation, weakening the theory that the 
lakes might be connected underground. The spring water which supplies 
the lakes might, however, pass through small fissures in underground 
rocks, causing the water to flow slowly in filling the lakes and thus allow 
them to maintain separate levels. 

Bottomless Lakes State Park is in Comanche Draw, 10 miles east of 
Roswell on U.S. highway 380, and three miles south on a paved road. 
At park headquarters, the recreation area includes a large swimming pool 
(divided from the main portion of Lea Lake). Also available are camping 
and picnic areas, fishing, boating, water cycling, and horseback riding. 
The stone buildings contain dressing rooms and showers for bathers, 
cafe, and curio shop and concessions. — Troy Kemper. +e 
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were particularly impressed with Cap- 
itol Reef National Monument, one of 
our newest parks, as yet undeveloped 
but a wonderful place to explore. For 
sheer beauty we nominate the Great 
Smoky Mountains National Park, the 
Blue Ridge Parkway, Shenandoah 
Park and the Skyline Drive. 

We were completely captivated by 
the incomparable Acadia Park and 
Mount Desert Island, with its rare 
combination of ocean and mountain 
and rocky shoreline. We considered 
the view from the top of Cadillac 
Mountain equal to, though different 
from, any other we saw on our entire 
trip. Also different but highly inter- 
esting were the two days we spent on 
the Olympic Peninsula. We particu- 
larly enjoyed its rain forest and pic- 
turesque Indian fishing village of La 
Push, nearly our westernmost point in 
continental United States. 

Everglades National Park cannot be 
compared with any other park, for it is 
entirely different. There is no real 
scenery, and the appeal is purely from 
the standpoint of one’s interest in 
biological studies. For this is a tropi- 
cal area and supports plants and wild- 
life found in no other place on main- 
land U.S.A. The highest point is a 
“mountain” five feet four inches high 
at Royal Palm Visitor Center. We 
spent two weeks in this area and en- 
joyed every day of it. 

Outstanding highlights of our trip 
were visits to such places as Disney- 
land, Marineland, Knott’s Berry Farm, 
the Ghost Town of Jerome, Arizona; 
Cypress Gardens and McKee Gardens 
in Florida, and the historical places in 
Virginia, Maryland and Pennsylvania. 
We tried to do everything and see 
everything in each area we visited, and 
we cherish memories of the ski lift at 
Aspen, climbing Mount Lassen, de- 
scending: to “Wall Street” in Bryce 
Canyon, fishing for salmon off the 
mouth of the Columbia River, a trip 
on a lobster fishing boat in Maine, and 
participating in the spring wildflower 
pilgrimages in Great Smoky Moun- 
tains National Park. 

We toured a very large sawmill in 
Arizona, the largest sugar mill in the 
country at Clewiston, Florida, and the 
second largest paper mill in George- 
town, South Carolina. We also visited 
a grape ranch, an avocado ranch, and a 
large citrus grove, all contributing to 
our interesting experiences. One 
never-to-be-forgotten part of our trip 
was coming “North With the Spring,” 
to quote the title of a fascinating book 
by Edwin Way Teale. 

To those who continually asked us 
if we weren’t homesick and anxious to 
get home, our answer was, “We'd like 
to start out and make the trip all over 
again.” *« 
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Don't let them 
scare you 


Continued from page 9 


In the spring a pair of them will meet 
for a brief courtship. The rest of the 
time, they are solitary creatures. 
Whenever two or more of them are 
found close together, with the ex- 
ception of the above-mentioned times, 
it is just because they accidentally 
blundered into another’s hunting 
ground. 

Even people who should know bet- 
ter will swear that certain mother 
snakes swallow their young to protect 
them from danger. Most harmless 
snakes are oviparous, and one the 
clutch of eggs has been deposited, the 
mother snake hurries on her way with 
never a_ backward glance. She 
wouldn’t even know her young if she 
met them face to face and likely she 
would try to eat them if given half a 
chance. 

The pit vipers, which are the rat- 
tlers, copperheads and water moc- 
casins, are viviparous, and, while the 
young of these are born alive, the lit- 
tle fellows get no help from mama. As 
soon as they are born they are strictly 
on their own! 

There was a time some years ago 
that I served as a forest ranger in 
Alabama. I had always fancied my- 
self as a scientific sort of fellow, and 
an amateur herpetologist to boot. The 
story about mother snakes swallow- 
ing their young had always made me 
chuckle. On one occasion, however, 
I was almost ready to agree that it 
was true. 

My crew and I had been fighting a 
particularly bad fire for nearly three 
days. Sometime during the course 
of the burn I was following a small 
stream in search of a good place to set 
off a backfire. As I rounded a sharp 
bend, I saw a big water moccasin rap- 
idly gobbling up a bunch of snakes 
which looked for all the world like 
young moccasins. It looked like proof- 
positive that here was a mother snake 
protecting her young — just like the 
story said. 

I had a .22 automatic pistol on my 
hip. I pulled it out and chipped the 
head off the big snake with a lucky 
shot. I knew the forest fire needed my 
attention, but I took time to cut the 
decapitated snake open. I saw that its 
stomach was partly filled with baby 
snakes, but it didn’t take much in- 
vestigation to see that they were the 
young of a harmless type of water 
snake and not moccasins at all. The 
plain truth was that the old moccasin 
had just happened along about the 
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‘ten Scotia's Gaelic College 


HE only Gaelic College in the world is situated 

not in Scotland but on Cape Breton Island, Nova 
Scotia, a mountainous, sea-wrapped island which has 
been called — even by Scotsmen themselves — “more 
Scottish than Scotland.” Visitors come suddenly upon 
the Gaelic sign, “Ciad Mile Failte’ — which means 
“one hundred thousand welcomes” —at St. Ann’s 
alongside the Cabot Trail. Classrooms — their black- 
boards covered with Gaelic grammar — are in log buildings, and bag- 
pipes skirl among banks and braes that are reminiscent of Scotland. 
Guests are welcome on this tiny summer campus. Most of the students 
were originally summer visitors or campers on Cape Breton who dis- 
covered the college by accident and returned another year to study, or to 
have their children study, some branch of the Celtic culture. 

On campus, the Giant MacAskill Museum houses early tools with which 
the original Scottish settlers carved out their new-world homes. (Heb- 
rides-born MacAskill was a legend in his own lifetime, as he grew to 
eight-foot manhood near St. Ann’s. He traveled with Tom Thumb and 
P. T. Barnum, and was so strong that one day, it is claimed, he pulled the 
bow right out of a boat loaded with mackerel.) 

In the college’s new handicraft center are gathered over 140 different 
Scottish tartans, hand-woven on the island and all in a perfect 50-50 
weave because, as the director says wryly, “Ye canna — simply canna — 
sell a Scot a tartan that is no correct!” Many are sold by the kilt-length. 

Fifty-odd miles from St. Ann’s lies Ingonish Beach, headquarters for 
the 390 square miles of Cape Breton Highlands National Park which lies 
astride the northern, loftiest section of Cape Breton Island. Here you 
can pitch your tent, swim, ride, and play golf at the 18-hole Cape Breton 
Highlands golf course, considered one of the finest courses in eastern 
Canada. There is also a top-luxury lodge in the area — for campers who 
want to play truant for a day. 

Looping through the park and on around the mountainous cape runs 
the scenic Cabot Trail. Contrary to an apocrypha yarn, you do not have 
to drive clockwise around the cape “in order not to fall off into the sea.” 
You do have to have a car in top-notch condition, for some parts (such 
as MacKenzie Mountain) are long and steep. 

Completion of the Canso Causeway linking Cape Breton Island with 
mainland Nova Scotia has brought a flood of visitors over this “Road to 
the Isle.” No. 4 highway comes across this toll road, and campers can 
either follow it around the island counterclockwise, or take the shorter 
route to the park: highway 19 and then the Cabot Trail, through Inverness 
and the Margaree Valley. A travel bureau at the Cape Breton end of the 
causeway is at your service. 

A popular route for American visitors heading for Cape Breton Island 
is via CNR ferry, the Bluenose, from Bar Harbor, Maine, to Yarmouth, 
Nova Scotia. From there, take No. 3 highway around the sea coves and 
fishing villages to Halifax; highways 7 and 4 to the causeway and Cape 
Breton. The ferry is a favorite — reservations should be well in advance! 
Otherwise, visitors enter the Maritime provinces via St. Stephen-Calais 
on the Maine-New Brunswick border. — Adelaide Leitch. x 
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On the tip of Michigan's thumb 


ICHIGAN’S lower peninsula is shaped like a mitten, with a 

thumb extending into Lake Huron to form Saginaw Bay. 
Just a few miles west-southwest of the very tip of the thumb 
lies Sleeper State Park, named for a former governor of the 
state. Here, in midsummer, is an ideal spot to bask in the sun 
on a wide sandy beach and watch the never-ending parade of 
ships in the Great Lakes shipping lanes while shoreward breezes bring 
relief from the heat. 

That’s in midsummer. Comes September, even before the official 
beginning of fall, and you’re likely to run into a cool snap that sends the 
mercury down mighty close to the freezing mark —as it did last year 
when we visited Sleeper. Just eight days after Labor Day, less than seven 
of the 157 campsites were occupied: a tent, a couple or three travel 
trailers, and the Nimrod camper we were using by courtesy of the 
manufacturer. A stiff wind was blowing. We camped in the lee of a sand 
dune which spewed wisps of sand like spindrift from an ocean wave. 
With the car parked to windward to act as a further windbreak we had 
little trouble keeping warm, and we turned down the invitation of a con- 
cerned trailerist to share the comforts of his heated, solid-walled shelter. 
Next morning we learned that the temperature had dropped to 32 at Bad 
Axe, some 25 miles to the southeast: 

We didn’t stay long at Sleeper, for this was an experiment in travel- 
camping rather than period-camping. Sleeper was the third of five over- 
night stops we made. Perhaps one of the nicest features of making and 
breaking camp with a trailer of this sort is the fact that you don’t have 
to pump up the air mattresses every night and deflate them every 
morning. We simply stacked them in the midaisle of the camper along 
with other gear. We pumped them up once at the start of the trip and 
defiated them once at the end. The campér was equipped with mattresses 
of its own, but we liked the added comfort, and the added protection 
against cold from beneath, that the air mattresses gave us. Another 
feature of the camper is its folding tent which saves time getting on the 
road in the morning. 

It was on this trip that we learned what all Wisconsin trailer owners 
should know: Even though a utility trailer or tent trailer requires no 
license in Wisconsin, it does require one in Michigan notwithstanding 
it’s behind a car with Wisconsin plates. That’s why this rental Nimrod, 
from Laacke’s Camp Outfitters of Milwaukee, is sporting a Michigan plate 
in the photo. I bought it at Port Huron after being stopped by a state 
highway trooper. 

Do you recognize the hat in the picture? It’s the same one wife Thelma 
was wearing on the cover of the September-Octover-1960 issue, and that’s 
Thelma turned so you can see her face this time, in response to those who 


wrote and asked when she was going to turn around. — Andy. x- 
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time the water snakes were hatch- 
ing out of their eggs and decided to 
stop and enjoy a feast. If I had stopped 
and observed, but failed to investigate, 
I might have been hard to convince 
that mother snakes don’t swallow their 
young to protect them. 

One of the largest and most inter- 
esting groups of snakes in this coun- 
try are the black snakes and their 
close cousins, the blue racers. Among 
their clan is the one known as the 
whip snake, which is supposed to wrap 
around a man’s leg and give him a 
painful whipping. Any snake would 
flail its length about if stepped on, but 
not in an effort to whip — simply be- 
cause this type of punishment is not a 
part of snakedom. 

Another common belief is that 
snakes will not cross a_ horsehair 
rope. This is largely a fact — not be- 
cause snakes fear horsehair ropes but 
because these ropes generally have 
the smell of human hands on them and 
such an aroma is unpleasant to all 
snakes. Many cowboys, and campers 
for that matter, spread a circle of rope 
around their bed before turning in for 
the night. They could save themselves 
the trouble, however, if they stopped 
to consider that their bedroll would 
naturally exude a much more po- 
tent human smell. 


HE identification of the four poi- 
T sonous snakes is something every 
camper should learn. Start with the 
rattlers: No one could make a mistake 
here. They are the only snakes in the 
world with a string of rattles on the 
tip of their tails. In the U.S. alone 
there are a score of different types 
of rattlers. To mention only a few, 
there is the western diamondback, the 
sidewinder, the canebrake, timber, 
pigmy, and the big eastern diamond- 
back. 

The rattle at the end of a rattle- 
snake’s tail is one of the most inter- 
esting formations in all of nature. It 
is composed of a series of hollow seg- 
ments of interlocking joints. These 
are loosely connected to one another 
and resemble pieces of molded cellu- 
loid. It is not true that the age of a 
rattlesnake can be told by counting 
the rattles on its tail. It is true that a 
new rattle is formed each time the 
snake sheds its skin. Sometimes, how- 
ever, this will happen as many as three 
times during a summer. By this token, 
a three-year-old snake could have 
nine rattles. On the other hand, a very 
old snake might be crawling around 
with only four or five rattles. This 
is true because a rattlesnake’s rattles 
are often broken off when the string 
grows too long. 

The important thing about a rattle- 
snake’s rattle is the sound it makes. 

















When he becomes excited, he begins to 
vibrate his tail and the rattle sets up a 
noise which closely resembles the 
sound of a cicada or an electric buz- 
zer. 

The second most widely distributed 
of the venomous snakes is the copper- 
head. He, too, is easy to identify. The 
basic color is a shade of brown re- 
sembling slightly tarnished copper. 
Over this is a series of darker colored 
markings which look like inverted Y’s. 
These markings follow one another 
along the length of the body. A full- 
grown copperhead is somewhere be- 
tween two and three feet long. They 
are generally found around rocky out- 
croppings and piles of downed timber. 
This snake has a variety of local 
names, some of which are the pilot 
moccasin, highland moccasin and deaf 
adder. 

Oddly enough, copperheads often 
share the same hibernation dens with 
rattlesnakes. It is interesting to note 
that when the copperhead becomes 
angry or excited, he will commence to 
vibrate his tail just like the rattler. 
For that matter, however, there are 
several harmless snakes which have 
this same trait. 

The water moccasin is perhaps the 
most difficult of the four poisonous 
snakes to quickly identify. The re- 
sult is that many harmless water 
snakes are killed unnecessarily and 
many people are frightened out of 
their wits by a snake which could do 
them no more harm than a toad frog. 
The water moccasin is a chunky snake 
with a wedge-shaped head and a 
somewhat upturned nose. Its eyes are 
elliptical like those of a cat. When 
angry or excited, this snake has a 
characteristic of drawing itself into a 
coil and opening its mouth wide, a 
practice which has been responsible 
for two of its popular names — the 
trapjaw and the cottonmouth. The 
color of a water moccasin may range 
from a light brown to almost black. 

The fourth, and last, of North Amer- 
ican venomous snakes is the coral 
snake. The average camper might live 
a lifetime in the immediate range of 
this colorful and deadly reptile and 
never catch sight of one. Once seen, 
however, the coral is hard to forget. 
It is, without doubt, the most colorful 
snake in the U.S. This is not a large 
snake; it averages less than two feet 
in length and is not much bigger 
around than a man’s finger. 

Starting at the head of a coral snake, 
the tip of the nose is always a glossy 
black. The rest of the head is bright 
yellow. The neck is the same glisten- 
ing black as the nose and then comes a 
narrow band of yellow, followed by a 
broader band of scarlet red. In the 
same order, the colors continue for 








How to light 


your campfire 
4 





This is the “bridge.” Simple and ef- 
ficient, it will support the kin- 
dling from the ground and provide 
a place to insert the lighted match. 








There are as many ways of lighting 
a fire as there are campers. How- 
ever, all need these three ingre- 
dients: tinder, kindling and fuel. 





Kindling has been placed over tin- 
der on the bridge. Wind is from 
right; it will carry the flame 
from the match into the tinder. 


TYPES OF TINDER 





“Squaw wood” makes good tinder. 
Such small twigs are available 
without knife or ax, but they 
are usable only in dry weather. 


Birch bark is finest of tinder; it 
will burn even when soaked in 
water. Never cut bark from live 
trees, but only from down timber. 





Old nests make good tinder, too. 
Last year’s bird nest or mouse nest 
burns fine when dry. But be sure 
you use only abandoned nests. 





Red or white cedar bark makes 
good tinder. When crushed in the 
hand, such bark ignites easily and 
burns well to light the kindling. 





Another type of tinder is the wood 
shaving, sometimes the only dry 
tinder available in rain. Cut it 
from the interior of dead wood. 





Milkweed pods are readymade tin- 
der. The silky material inside the 
pods burns almost like gun powder. 

—J.G.Princell. *« 
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The basic loop of an overhand knot. 





The “double” now drawn up tightly. | Even the “elevenfold” unties easily. 


Rope shortenings for a neater camp 


AVE you ever used a nice new length of rope for a job and found it a 

couple of feet too long and you hated to cut off the end? Perhaps it 
was a tent-pole line, the rope holding your luggage atop your wagon, 
or the line to the waterproof cover atop your luggage. Maybe you camped 
in a confined space and your flysheet lines had to be taken up. If you do 
not want to cut your rope, nor leave the free ends awkwardly flapping 
about, then a knowledge of “shortenings,” is valuable to you. 

There are quite a variety of these knots, nearly ail of which are hand- 
some and ornamental, but the simplest form for taking up just a foot or 
two is a variation of the overhand knot. These knots are formed by pass- 
ing the end of a rope twice or more times through the loop of the simple 
knot and then drawing tight — easily and slowly. They are known as 
“double,” “treble,” “fourfold,” etc. In fact, the Incas used a similar method 
for recording numbers. A string of knots on a basal cord could denote 
units, tens and hundreds if you knew on which end to start. 

But back to shortenings, where the illustrations show “double” and 
“elevenfold” shortenings. They’ll untie easily too (a sign of a good knot) 
by working the rope back into the knot against the lay of the rope. It’s 
simple, and a little extra knowledge for you and your family to make for 
better camping. — Gordon S. Smith. 
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the entire length of the coral snake. 

Rattlers, copperheads and water 
moccasins are all members of the pit 
viper class. They have movable fangs 
— fangs which are hinged in the roof 
of the mouth and come into position 
when the jaws are opened. Their ven- 
om is hematoxic type which attacks 
the bloodstream, destroying the red 
cells. The coral snakes have short 
fixed fangs which exude a poison that 
acts on the nerves. 

The bite of the pit vipers is accom- 
plished in one split-second strike. The 
corals, on the other hand, must ex- 
tend their jaws over a small portion 
of the human anatomy, like the side of 
a bare foot or around a finger, then 
chew the short fangs into the flesh. 

The distance a snake can strike is 
often grossly overrated. On level 
ground, a snake can strike not quite 
half the length of its body. If it is 
striking downhill, this distance is ex- 
tended slightly and correspondingly 
shortened if the strike is uphill. No 
snake in this country can strike the 
full length of its body, nor is there 
one which jumps at its victims. 


Tt bears repeating that campers have 

little to fear where snakes are con- 
cerned. There are, however, a few 
safety hints which might well be con- 
sidered. Children are bitten more 
often than adults because their curios- 
ity leads them into places where 
grownups wouldn’t think of going. 
Youngsters will plow their way into 
dense tangles of underbrush, reach 
their hands into holes they find in the 
ground and beneath the roots of trees. 
What’s more, they are prone to pick 
up and examine anything and every- 
thing they haven’t become accus- 
tomed to. 

My own son shaved a few years off 
his old man’s life not long ago when he 
wandered back into our south Florida 
beach camp with a record-size coral 
snake draped over his arm. He had 
been foraging about in an oak ham- 
mock a short way back from the beach 
and discovered the snake when he 
turned over a decaying log. The coral 
snake simply wasn’t in a fussy mood 
and nothing at all resulted from the 
incident, except that it all happened 
before my wife had set the breakfast 
coffee on the stove! 

The wise camper gathers his young- 
sters about him and gives them stern 
instructions to leave all snakes strict- 
ly alone until they have been approved 
by competent authority. At this point, 
however, the parent will have to be 
careful not to instill an unreasoning 
dread of woodland places by telling 
horror stories about snakes. 

Leather boots and canvas leggings 
are good precautions when gathering 

















firewood near sunset. Snakes often 





lie close beside logs and it is a foolish MANORette Travel Trailer 

in the woods. Better to step up on it 16 SIND EXTERIOR 

and then step off. Beware of putting For literature and nearest 
lealer wri 

can’t see first. It is an honest fact DREAM 314 E. Main. Chilton, Wis. 

that a snake will get out of your way 


practice to step directly over any log gk: 18’ Six-sleeper, self-contained 
BIRCH INTERIOR 
your hands and feet anywhere you i CHILTON TRAILER CO., 
VACATIONERS 
if given half a chance. But if a snake 




































thinks you are trying to harm him, he MANORette Piggyback Coach * 
will strike quickly in self-defense. eee am NEW 12 ft. & 14 ft. models. 

On rare occasions, someone will be BE we Chuck-Wagon Camper 
bitten by a snake — either poisonous ' > yur ieoaben sod easel Complete kitchen facilities: stove, ice chest 
or harmless. The camper should be OWILTON TT ig =o and separate compartments for food and 
well briefed on first aid treatment. 311 E. Main St. Chilton, Wis. utensil storage. 

Suppose, for instance, a member of the THE CAR-MAR COMPANY 
party comes running into camp, Be sure to mention BETTER CAMPING Knoxville 19, Tenn. 





when writing to advertisers. 


clutching his hand and shouting that 
he has been bitten by a snake. The 
most important thing to remember is 
that there is no cause for panic. Fear 


does far more damage than venom in aa eE FR E i . i | gy | _ T H Ee Mi Oo S T 


most snakebites. A person who has 
been bitten should be made to sit 
down and relax. This, admittedly, is COMPLETE DIRECTO RY ON 
often easier to prescribe than to ad- 
minister, but it is highly important. CAM F | N G E V E Fe oO FE E = J = D 
Excitable people, with an unreasoning 
dread of snakes, have been known to 
die after being bitten by a harmless 
snake, and the only thing that killed 
them was fright. 

The first thing to do is to look at Provides the following information: 
the shape of the bite. If you find 
a horseshoe-shaped mark of teeth 











prints, the snake was a harmless one. Cainp- 
Swab the wound with antiseptic and ground Name won 
P ° ° ° ° ratier 
forget it. The victim is no more in- Aneecs bilentions Space 
jured than he would be if pricked by Name of nearest town & Tables - Showers 
so many blackberry briars. miles from campground : 
If, however, there are one or two shuah:Yoltets,  Sovepeene 
? ’ Size in Acres - Number of Tent Sites Laundry - Kitchen Shelters 
deep punctures in the flesh, accom- ei f 
aS = Penton» Cant = Mal Adirees Cafe - Store - Firewood - Naturalist 


panied by a noticeable swelling and 
pain, it is reasonable to suspect that 


this is the bite of a venomous snake. Hiking 
There should be a snakebite kit in the Boating: Riding 
first aid kit, containing instructions Archery-Swimming 
on what to do. If not, there is no Playgrounds « Hunting 
. Fishing - Gotf - Museum 
great cause for alarm. First of all, a 
tourniquet should be applied above a 
the wound. This can be made from 
anything available: a necktie, hand- 
kerchief, or even a strap or belt. But The 3rd editi f AMILY ; 
remember that any tourniquet should } e srde ition o the FAMIL CAMPING DIRECTORY is an absolute must 
be released every 10 minutes for a or every camping family. It has more information on more campgrounds in 
; the United States than ever before available in one source. Information for 
period of several seconds. more than 5000 campgrounds has been carefully checked by campground 
With the tourniquet in place, an in- officials. No difficult codes to decipher. It’s all in easy to use chart form. 
cision should be made over each fang Detailed RAND McNALLY road maps show the exact locations of all the 
puncture. Do this with a razor blade campgrounds. Here’s what they say about FAMILY CAMPING DIRECTORY: 


“Without a doubt, it is the most complete and easiest to read guide we have 
ever seen.” A.L.H. ‘‘We have used ours so much and loaned it so many times, 
the pages are getting thin and we cannot be without a copy.’”’ R.D. ‘We took 
a trip from Orlando to Chicago and then to Boston camping along the way. 
In every case your directory told us accurately where the camps were, the 


or the point of a sharp pocket knife. 
Cut lengthwise with the limb to avoid 
unnecessary tissue damage. Cut no 
more than a quarter of an inch deep. 


Suction comes next. The rubber bulb facilities, etc. Thanks a million!” E.B.H. FAMILY CAMPING DIRECTORY is 
in a snakebite kit is best for this, but carried by leading camping equipment and sporting goods stores throughout 
the human mouth can do as well. No the country. Only $2.00. If your store doesn’t have it, send $2.00 for your 
harm will come to you from doing this copy from us and tell him to write us, too. Box BC-1, Barcam Publishing Co., 
if you have ne sores in your mouth or 241 S. La Brea Ave., Inglewood, Calif. 


on your tongue. Simply suck the 
wounds and spit out the blood. The 
object of all this is to draw out the 
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venom; if more swelling takes piace, 
additional incisions may be made. The 
next step is to get the victim to medi- 
cal help in the shortest possible time. 

The above treatment applies to any 
of the three pit vipers. If the bite has 
been made by a coral snake, don’t 
waste time on first aid, because none 
exists. Serums for the coral and pit 
vipers are available, but must be ad- 
ministered under hospital conditions. 
The less time wasted in getting to 
medical help, the better. 

It should be borne in mind that in 
a hundred cases of snakebite only one 
will be made by a poisonous snake 
and, even then, the chances are 10 to 1 
that the victim will survive. The odds 
are just about like driving. You don’t 
desert the highway just because you 
hear of a fatal accident in your area. 

Some snakes can even be funny. 
One is the common hog-nosed snake. 
This little fellow will strike and hiss, 
and folklore even has it that his breath 
will cause blindness or death. It is all 
an act. Touch the hog-nosed snake 
and he will flop over on his back as if 
dead. Turn him over on his belly and 
he will prove he is dead by rolling 
back over on his back. He will go 
through this routine time after time 
until he finally decides you mean him 
no harm, and then he will become 
docile as a baby chick. 

Ever see an Indian fakir charm a 
cobra out of a jug with a reed flute? 
Don’t believe it. All snakes are stone 
deaf, simply because they have no ear 
drums. The Moslems lure the cobra 
out by swaying the pipe over the jug. 
The snakes see it and come up for a 
better look. 

While on the subject of reptiles, it 
would be well to mention that there 
are no poisonous frogs or turtles in 
North America and only one ven- 
omous lizard. This is the gila monster 
or beaded lizard of the desert south- 
west. He is large and sluggish and 
will do everything in his power to 
keep out of your way. His fangs are 
fixed like those of the coral snake 
and, even if you should find him, he 
would have to be provoked before he 
would bite. 

Make no doubt about it, the spring, 
summer and fall woods are the home 
grounds of many snakes. A few of 
them are dangerous, but they should 
not worry the camper if he exercises a 
modicum of caution. For the most part, 
snakes are just another interesting 
facet of nature, and they have been 
with the human race since the Garden 
of Eden. The truth is they don’t like 
you any better than you like them. 
Give them half a chance and they will 
keep out of your way. Whatever you 
do, don’t let snakes scare you, because 
they just aren’t worth the bother. * 
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BOOKS 
for campers 


REVIEWED BY 


CATHERINE E. McMuULLEN 


T can a camper do when he 
isn’t camping? The next best 
thing, read about it. Doubleday & 
Company, Inc., had that in mind 
when it came up with an attractive 
paperbound book called The 
Camper’s Bible by Bill Riviere. It’s 
a fairly large book, measuring 734” 
x 10144”, and contains 176 pages of 
camping information. There are 
over 100 line drawings and photos. 
The price is $1.95. 

The longest chapter in the book 
is the one on “Tents and Their Var- 
iations.” This tells about every 
type from a wall tent to car and 
trailer tents and pickup campers. 
If you’re in the market for your 
first or your next tent, you'll find 
the discussion of the advantages 
and disadvantages of each type of 
particular value. Then you can get 
down to business in the next chap- 
ter, which tells “How to Buy a 
Tent.” 

That’s just a start. After all, a 
book that purports to be the “bible” 
of camping has to cover many sub- 
jects, and this does. Just a few are: 
campsites, tenting tips, campfires, 
cooking, sleeping gear, safety, the 
canoe, and the weather. 

Let’s take the chapter on sleeping 
gear. “Every camper should sleep 
on an aromatic balsam bough bed at 
least once,” Bill Riviere says, and 
he proceeds to tell you how to make 
one. But for more conventional 
campers there’s information on 
ground cloths, camp cots and pads, 
blankets, air mattresses and sleep- 
ing bags. As with other camping 
equipment, he discusses an item 
thoroughly, tells his own experi- 
ences with it, then lets you decide 
what you want to use. 

The drawings in the book will be 
particularly helpful to the begin- 
ning camper. Also included is an 
appendix (similar to “Information, 
Please!” in Betrer Campinc) telling 
where to write for information on 
camping in the U.S. and Canada. 

(We’ve also received a copy of 
a companion book to this one. It’s 
called The Bass Fisherman’s Bible. 
We'll have more on it in another 
issue, but it’s the same price as 
The Camper’s Bible.) «x 











CAMPFIRE 
EMBERS 


Continued from page 2 


travel campers (most readers I heard 
from didn’t like the idea), is at it again. 
“Dear Andy,” he wrote me at the end 
of the 1960 camping season, “The 
greatest improvement at little cost in 
the sanitary facilities at most camp- 
grounds would be to see that every 
toilet has a corrugated, translucent 
plastic roof to let the light come 
through. Illinois parks have many, 
and I am amazed at the apparent psy- 
chological effect it has upon the public 
in getting them to do their part in 
keeping the restrooms clean. (There 
are exceptions; morons, you know.) 

“My No. 1 1960 ‘beef’ about camp- 
ground management is the gross ab- 
sence of directional signs after you 
enter the park. (New Salem, Illinois, 
pops into my mind.) Campsites are 
usually, and rightly so, (too) well con- 
cealed from other features of the 
parks. 

“My No. 2 1960 ‘beef’ is about dogs 
around campgrounds. (1) They are 
extremely dangerous. Dogs away 





from home are nervous and absolutely 
unpredictable and are an attractive 
nuisance — legal phrase—to small 
children. (2) They are unsanitary, for 
owners cannot, or in most cases will 
not, confine them. (3) No one except 
the owners can keep them out of other 
people’s food containers, (4) nor keep 
them from howling at the unearthly 
summer hour of daybreak. (5) They 
destroy small wildlife and plants in an 
area set aside by law for conservation. 

“Most parks exclude them; all 
should. The life and health of small 
children are more important than 
dogs.” 

I can see a huge batch of mail com- 
ing in from dog owners who like to 
take their pets to camp. In general, 
I agree with Marc, for I’ve had some 
bad experiences with dogs. But in all 
fairness let me state that my bad ex- 
periences have been at home, not in 
campgrounds. I camped alongside sev- 
eral camps with dogs last summer, and 
I must say that these particular dogs 
caused no trouble. Their owners were 
of the type I wish I had for neighbors 
at home! 


EAR Mr. Editor,” writes Richard 
L. McCluskey, Box 69, College 
Station, Berrien Springs, Michigan, 
“We have certainly enjoyed reading 
your magazines from time to time. We 
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FOR TENT & TRAILER TOURISTS 
NEW 1961 — 1962 EDITION 


Lists the exact locations, camping and recrea 
tional facilities for the thousands of public camp 
grounds throughout all f the U. S. and Canada, 
including the Alaska Highway and the new state 
of Alaska. These campgrounds are all accessible 
by automobiles and are located in the National 
Parks, National Forests, National Monuments, 
State and Provincial Parks and Forests, Wildlife 
areas, Reservoir Projects of the Corps of Engi- 
neers, etc. The guide also lists many privately- 
operated campgrounds 

First published in 1951, the Guide has been re- 
vised every two years. This, the sixth edition, is a 
complete revision of the previous ones and con- 
tains over 125 pages, illustrated with campground 
pictures 

Previous editions have been enthusiastically ac 
claimed by campers and the Guide is recommend 
ed by the touring services of all the major oil 
companies. It is indispensable to family campers. 

Price . . . $1.00 


(not mailed C.O.D.) 


(Postpaid by 3rd class mail. If you wish 
faster service, you may add 25c for Ist 
class, 45c for Air Mail) 


CAMPGROUNDS UNLIMITED 


507 Main St. Blue Rapids, Kansas 
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Write T oday ! / Arnolt boat and camper trailers! 
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Saves you time and money... 


AMERICAN EXPLORER 
CAMPER TRAILERS 


What fun! You and your family 
will enjoy camping out more 
than ever with an American Ex- 
plorer Camper Trailer. Great for 
hunting and fishing . . 
tion travel. Stay where you wish 
—spend less—have privacy 


Opened and ready for use, the 
Camper tent measures 10’ x 7’ 
with three foot walls, plenty of 


the new 


headroom. Space for two double 
mattresses to sleep 4 comfort- 
ably. Sets up in minutes! 


Tent and tarp covers are made 
of high count drill. Tent door 
and nylon screen have separate 
center zipper closures. Rain and 
sun canopy also serves as flap 
when required. Window at other 
end is fitted with nylon screen 
and storm flap. 


. Or vaca- 


@ Assembles readily, even in dark! — into dry, 
off-the-ground living quarters without pegs, 
auxiliary ropes and poles. 


@ Folds up quickly, easily. Ready for the road, 
trailer measures 5’ x 7’ x 36” high. Box is of 
steel and waterproof plywood. 


@ Features Arno-Flex suspension with capacity 
to carry an extra 400 Ibs. of luggage in trailer. 
Wheels are 4.80 x 8 with 4-ply tires. 


eS Se 


ae DIVISION, ARNOLT COSEOCATION. WARSAW, 


INDIANA 











CAMPGROUND GUIDE 
LET'S GO CAMPING ... 


LET‘S GO TRAILERING ... 





FOR AUTO & TRAILER CAMPERS 
1960-61 Edition 


Tells COMPLETE facilities, fees and stay 
limits of ALL State, National Park and Na- 
tional Forests in U.S.A., Canada and Alaska. 


Highway index tells what camps are near 
you as you travel. 

Special boat landing section helps the boat 
owner. 

This is the most complete campsite directory 
published for the auto and trailer camper. 39 
code symbols are used to indicate the accom- 
modations at each campsite. These codes tell 
you about: Boating . . . Boat landings . , 
Butane or Propane gas . . . Trailer sites which 
have water, electric or plumbing hook-ups... 


Cost of permits . . . Cabins . . . Commuting 
service to nearby cities . . . Dates Closed... 
Drinking water . . . Electricity Educa- 
tional attractions . . . Fishing . . . Flush toi- 
lets . . . Firewood . . . Dude ranches .. . 
Golf Ge ee... ee ee 
Inns and hotels . . . Lifeguards . . . Restau- 
rants . . . Reservation requirements . . . Horse- 
back riding . . . Showers . . . Swimming... 
Stores for supplies . . . Tent sites . . . Swim- 
ming pools . . . Washrooms with hot or cold 
water. 


This 192 page book (illustrated )is recom- 
mended by the travel services of major oil 
companies, automobile clubs, and campers 
everywhere. Price $2.50. 

Send your order with $2.50 plus 10c¢ mail- 
ing charge to: 

Trail-R-Club of America 

Dept. BC13 Box 1376 


Beverly Hills, California 
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or Your Money Back 











In CHICAGO, It's 
EASY CAMPING, INC. 


For everything good in camping! Tents, 
camp trailers, coaches and all equipment! 


1789 W. Howard, Chicego 


Hours: Weekdays 11-8, Sat. 10-5, Sun. 1-5. 


















C 
Every magazine is new 
until you’ve read it! 


Most of the information in BETTER CAMP- 
ING is timeless. Every copy is a storehouse 
of valuable information to any camper .. . 
and thousands of ’em can’t be wrong! Many 
back issues are somewhat in limited sup- 
ply, but all are still available. Check the 
ones you want. 


Single issues, 35c; 3 for $1; 5 for $1.65 
[] May-June 1960 


Tenting in Tennessee 

Where the buffalo roam 

Camping at Giant State Park, Ill. 

Clouds and what they mean 

Two decades of family camping 

What to do when there’s no place to pitch a tent 
Featurettes 


[] July-August 1960 


Passaconaway Valley; new Kancamagus highway 
Traveling light can be a delight 

Camping with the cliffdwellers, New Mexico 
What to do when you are lost 

Family canoe camping 

Camping in the Trinity Alps, northern Calif. 
Featurettes 

(] September-October 1960 

Camping in Maine’s state parks 


Big Bend National Park, Texas 

How to take good pictures 

Let’s camp at Big Spring Park, Mo. 
Wilderness vacation in northern Ontario 
Facts about bears for campers 
Featurettes 


[_] November-December 1960 


Camping in Nevada’s Valley of Fire park 
How to select the right tent 

Three months camping through Europe 
Scrapbook planning of future trips 


Autumn in the Arrowhead country 
Jug-o-rums (bullfrogs) 
Featurettes 

Order postpaid direct from 


KALMBACH PUBLISHING CO. 
Dept. 7475A Milwaukee 3, Wis. 





Please mention BETTER CAMPING 
when writing to advertisers. 











KEEP YOUR MAGAZINES NEAT, ORDERLY 
AND READILY AVAILABLE IN THIS 
HEAVY-DUTY BETTER CAMPING BINDER 


Manufactured to our strictest specifications 

Holds 12 issues — a two years’ supply 

Opens flat as a bound book, yet loose-leaf in operation 
Rod-type binder with rods that lock in place in ends 
Doubly reinforced spine for longer life 

Extra heavy binder’s board covers for durability 

Extra heavy vinyl “saddle” covering for lasting beauty 
Stamped with name of magazine on cover and spine 


These are the best quality binders available, custom- 


fashioned at the low price per binder of $3.50 


KALMBACH PUBLISHING CO., Dept. 7475, Milwaukee 3, Wis. 


I want __ 
( ) money order for $ 


Name 


of your new type binders for BETTER CAMPING. Enclosed is my ( 


) check 


| understand these will be shipped to me postpaid. 





Address 





City, Zone, State 
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have obtained a number of excellent 
ideas from them. You are to be com- 
mended for the fine job you have done. 

“I do have one criticism, however. 
On the cover of the November-De- 
cember edition you have placed a pic- 
ture that gives me a real desire to be 
out camping right now. However, 
there seems to be something wrong. 
Have these campers not neglected to 
make proper preparations before 
lighting their fire? It seems, from 
what little I have learned, that one 
should always clear away all grass or 
vegetable matter that may burn from 
the area in which a fire is to be built. 
In my estimation a good campers’ 
magazine should, in its illustrations or 


information, reflect good camping 
techniques.” 
Right you are, Mr. McCluskey. 


However, Bill Akin (who took the 
picture) tells me that there was no 
danger of fire spreading that evening: 
although it doesn’t show in the picture, 
the day had been a dismal one, with a 
light drizzle that effectively damped 
down the area around the stone- 
ringed campfire. Too, the grassiness 
was overemphasized by his use of a 
flash bulb to help light the scene. 

Nevertheless, your point is a good 
one, for how could our readers know 
these compensating factors? 


OW-we’ve-heard-everything de- 
partment: Mrs. Ernest Hoge of 
of Box 367, LeGrand, Iowa, tells me: 
“We’ve gone through [the latest] issue 
of your magazine for the third or 
fourth time and it will be saved with 
the previous issues for future refer- 
ence. Let us say an enormous ‘thanks’ 
for this magazine. We are fairly new 
to the camping game, having gone on 
our first outing four years ago. Each 
year we add to our equipment and 
our enjoyment until now we feel we 
are very comfortable campers. Our 
three children, 9-7-5, are enthusiastic 
campers to say the least. 

“We find we need the two weeks a 
year (plus weekends) to get away 
from the busy-ness and hurry of this 
world of ours, and the out-of-doors 
provides the rest and relaxation we 
need. We were a little disappointed to 
find that TV had found its way into 
our world of retreat this summer, as 
the campers next to us had their tele- 
vision set right on the picnic table!” 


“IMEAR Editors,” writes Lloyd Dale 

Root of Route 1, Salina, Kansas, 
“It is really nice to know we have a 
magazine such as yours to page 
through time and time again in win- 
ter as we plan the next year’s camping 
vacation. Keep up the wonderful work 
on such a fine magazine. 





“We are a camping family of six; 











we have taken the youngsters camping 
from a real early age and we are still 
at it enjoying it more each year, with 
Colorado still remaining our favorite 
camping state of all (we’ve camped in 
several of them), and the camping 
neighbors are friendlier each year. 

“This past season, we had just hit 
our camping spot (noticing there were 
several campers with California li- 
censes camped in circle fashion similar 
to the famous old covered wagon cir- 
cle) when one of the campers walked 
over and presented us with a large 
mess of freshly caught rainbow trout 
for supper. How much more friendly 
or neighborly can you get?.. . 

“We have had trouble starting fires 
for our camp — damp wood, etc. — un- 
til we discovered the following. Every 
year before we go, we go to our service 
station and get several used oil filters, 
the paper kind. At home we tear these 
apart, remove the long strips of ac- 
cordion-folded paper and put them in 
a tight metal container with a snug lid. 
A chunk of this oil-soaked paper 
under the dampest wood will dry it 
and start your fire right off.” 

Thank you for that tip, Lloyd. I’m 
sure our other readers will want to 
add used oil filters to the kinds of tin- 
der pictured on page 27. 


O matter how carefully a manu- 

facturer controls his production, 
there is always a possibility that one 
piece of merchandise out of many 
hundreds may not be up to snuff. 
What happens after the purchaser 
finds an imperfect item is what classi- 
fies the manufacturer in the purchas- 
er’s mind. Listen to Daniel Ignatoff 
of 3451 Giles Place, K-31, Bronx 63, 
N. Y., as he sings the praises of a re- 
tailer and a manufacturer who far ex- 
ceeded his expectations in making an 
adjustment: 

“Dear Andy,” he writes, “We are 
freshman campers (my wife, son and 
I). The summer of 1960 was our first 
try at tent camping. We were gone 
most of the summer on a trip to the 
West Coast (from NYC) and return. 

“Besides the beauty and enjoyment 
of this type of life we were tremen- 
dously impressed by the helpfulness 
and integrity of all the people, camp 
administrations and merchants asso- 
ciated with camping. We have had one 
amazing experience, illustrating the 
helpfulness and integrity of merchants 
associated with camping, that we 
would like to call to the attention of 
your readers. 

“We purchased our tent, a 9x12 
umbrella tent with side room, from 
Herman’s Sperting Goods Store in 
New York City. The tent was made 
by the H. Wenzel Tent & Duck Com- 
pany of St. Louis, Missouri. The tent 


was very satisfactory in all respects 
but one. We discovered after we were 
caught in our first rainstorm several 
days out, that because of what turned 
out to be a manufacturing defect, 
causing the tent door to stand some- 
what out of plumb, water ran off the 
tent awning and dripped in through 
the tent door. It was not that the fab- 
ric leaked but the fact that you 
couldn’t get the tent to stand as 
straight as it was supposed to. 

“There was nothing I could do about 
it until we got back to New York in 
September. The tent was bought and 
used from June on. When I called 
this to the attention of the dealer, 
Herman’s in New York, they con- 
tacted the Wenzel Company in St. 
Louis. The Wenzel Company wrote 
to me, asked me to return the tent to 
them at their expense, and at their ex- 














FIGHT 


CRIPPLING! 


81% million 


Americans are 





crippled by 
BIRTH DEFECTS 
ACCIDENTS 
DISEASES 


FIGHT with the 
weapons of 
MEDICAL SCIENCE 
EDUCATION 
RESEARCH 

CARE and TREATMENT 


JOIN THE FIGHT WITH YOUR DOLLARS 








HEILITE TRAILERS, INC. 


1348 SO. SACRAMENTO ST. e@ 


CAMPING 


FUN 


with a 


HEILITE 


Because it's easy, clean and comfortable! 
The HEILITE camper makes up into a com- 
plete camp—for a family of 5—in just one 
minute. Ready-made double bed... big fully- 
floored tent! Lift-out tent unit converts 
HEILITE to a utility trailer. Now in single 
and two-wheel models. 


FREE COLOR FOLDER—also gives information 
on HEILITE Camp Kitchen and Car-Topper. 





LODI, CALIF. 














CAMPING SUPPLIES 









Tents, Boating, Outdoor Needs, by 
Clothing, Footwear and Gov- 1 
ernment Surplus shown in ’ 
exciting 116 page catalog now Os ° 


ready. Big values for everyone 
SEND 10c FOR CATALOG 
GOLDBERG & CO. és: 1919 


Dept. BC-3, 429 Market St., Phila. 6, Pa. 
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MARCH-APRIL 1961 


SEND 
CASH, Enclosed find $___ 
CHECK or 
MONEY ORDER Name 
Address 


_ WHERE TO CAMP 


CAMPING MAPS, U. S. A. 


The very latest edition .. . 
... Many new private areas, and facilities noted, 
all contained in this 714” x8” spiral-bound 
book, covering all States... 
ing maps, locating each campground. 

(Books are mailed upon receipt of order... 
book rate is slow, and we suggest, if you are 
in a hurry, you add the additional postage 
given below.) 


a ee a ee a ee a a ee ee eee ae ae 
CAMPING MAPS, U.S.A. 
Box 862-K7, Upper Montclair, N. J. 


at $1.95 each. (Please check quantity) 


City, Zone, State —___ 


completely revised 


with accompany- 


Add 35c for 1st class, 65c for airmail 





Send me ______ Camping Maps, U.S.A. 
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The quickest way to find 5900 campgrounds... 


CAMPGROUND ATLAS 
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GROUND ATLAS. 


near campgrounds. 





and recreation offered. 


You can SEE the exact location of campgrounds at a glance in the new 177-page CAMP- 


e Two-color maps, and text for all 50 states and Canada describe campgrounds on federal, 
state, county, city and private lands. 

« MAPS CONTAIN—Each campground numbered and keyed to the text. ALL National 
Parks, monuments, recreational areas, forests—major highways, roads, cities and towns 


e TEXT CONTAINS—Detailed directions to reach camp. Campground capacities, facilities, 


e Get the full enjoyment out of the camping season. Have the LARGEST selection of camp- 
grounds to choose from—and all on informative maps. 


Only $3.00 postpaid (third class). 


Money back guarantee within 10 days, 
Please no C.0.D. 


ALPINE GEOGRAPHICAL PRESS, Dept. B3, Station A, Champaign, Illinois 








To all BETTER 
CAMPING read- 
ers here’s a super- 
special offer of a 
copy of TAM, 
The Archers’ 
Magazine, for 
30c — or a bar- 
gain introductory 
subscription for 
6 monthly issues 
covering camp 
archery and all 
other phases of 
the sport for only 
$1.00. Fill in 
and mail the 
coupon TODAY. 


THE ARCHER’S PUBLISHING COMPANY 
P.O. Box 832, Norristown, Penna. 


[] Please send me a copy of “TAM” —The 
Archers’ Magazine. 30c¢ enclosed. 


[) Enclosed find check or M.O. for $1.00 ($1.50 








foreign) . . . Special Introductory 6 month 
subscription. Starting with the next 
issue. 
a a on nh diled balk Oie am at ob eae aim oem 
ee RS Se eer pees aera 
NS oa S as w 0 a ZONE: .... STATE:..... 


(Sorry! No billed subscriptions accepted) 





CLASSIFIED MARKETPLACE 


This section is open to anybody who has something to 
sell on a “‘commercial’’ basis: retailers, manufacturers, 
collectors, ete. Not subject to agency commission. 
RATE: 20c per word. Payment must 
copy. Count all initials, numbers, name, 
and state. 

ALL COPY set in standard 5 point type. 
words only set in bold face 


CLOSING DATE: 


accompany 
address, city 


First two 
Sie Raia issue closes Feb. 15. 
EQUIPMENT 


Camping Equipment, world’s largest 








selection. Low 


prices. Send 25c (print ae address) for 160 page 
complete catalogue Tents, Camping Equipment, Na- 
tional Camp Sites Guide, Camping Handbook. Morsan, 
10-15A 50th Ave., Long Isand City 1, N. Y 











Free Catalog. New low prices. Finest lightweight, 
outdoor equipment. Unconditionaily guaranteed. Porta 
Co., Inc., Canton 35, Mass. 

Pacific Crest trail map Washington, Oregon and C ‘ali 
fornia. Twenty page folder $1. W. Rogers, 2123 8 


Park Drive, Santa Ana, Calif. 


Station Wagon owners Build_portabie dressing room 
attached to your wagon. Easy, illustrated plans $1.00. 
Ada-Cabana, 1397-C Hedding, San Jose 26, Calif. 


Compact, portable kitchen-pantry. For car, station 
wagon or boat. Nothing else like it. Absolutely in- 
dispensable to outdoor cooks. olds everything: stove, 
lantern, fuel, assorted foods, cooking utensils, etc. 
Tested and approved by veteran campers in U.S.A. 
Write for free folder. Campers Kitchen 








and Canada. 





Co., Box 6062, San Antonio 9, Texas. 
Try Wilderness! New, tested methods; expert advice 
for adults and youth. Free Bulletin. The Trailsmen, 


1118 Belvedere Street. Cincinnati 2. Ohio 











Be sure to mention BETTER CAMPING 
when writing to advertisers. 





E-Z KAMPER 





* Rugged unit-type construction. 
Proved by the Alcan Highway. 

KK Up-off-the-ground camping. 
(Mother will love this.) 

K Room... 
Opens to a full 12’ wide... . 
double bunks besides 6’ x 8’ floor space. 


You won't believe your eyes. 


mokes 2 





E-Z KAMPER INC. 
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* Cargo storage . . . loads of it. 
*K Sets up in 3 Minutes. 
XK Hitch weight 25 to 35 Ibs.... 


pull . . . you'll never know it’s there. 


so E-Z to 


*K Why not enjoy those weekend trips? 
* Go more with an E-Z KAMPER. 
+ IMITATED BUT NEVER EQUALEDI 





LOYAL, 


wis. 


BETTER CAMPING 





CN THE COVER : 
A backpacker pauses to en- 
joy the view in the Trinity 
Alps of California. Photo 
by Mike Hayden. [For more 
information on this area, 
read “We Camped in 
the Trinity Alps” in 
the July-August 
1960 issue of BET- 
TER CAMPING.] 








pense sent me a brand-new replace- 
ment tent of the same type! This after 
I had used it, unavoidably, for about 
three months! 

“TI think any readers you have who 
are new to camping ought to be ad- 
vised of the manner in which reputa- 
ble dealers and manufacturers stand 
behind their products in the field of 
camping.” 

My congratulations to Herman’s and 
to the H. Wenzel Company, and my 
thanks to Dan Ignatoff for his letter. 
While it may be true that there are 
gyp artists in the camping field, as 
in others, it’s a fact that the manu- 
facturers and retailers with whom I’ve 
become acquainted in the past year or 
so have been of the type that Dan de- 
scribes. It’s a sort of carry-over from 
the fact that you can leave your tent, 
with all your personal belongings in 
it, and come back at the end of the day 
and find no one has disturbed your 
property. 

Campers are the sort of people who 
built this country on mutual trust. 


HEY keep telling me down at the 
office that the new job to which 

I’ve been assigned is a better one than 
the one I’m leaving. Yet as I leave the 
editorship of Better CAMPING, it is 
with a feeling of deep regret, for I’ve 
come to love this little magazine and 
my consequent association with all the 
campers who have aided me in putting 
it out by contributing feature material 
and recipes and kinks and items for 
this very column. 

Last summer I went camping as 
part of my job. This coming summer 
I’ll camp for pleasure —for that is 
one of the things I’ve really come to 
like about this job, and, fortunately, 
it’s something I don’t have to give up 
at all. Perhaps it will be better this 
way. 

But to Katie McMullen, who will 
continue as managing editor, and to 
David P. Morgan, who will serve as 
editorial consultant, go my very best 
wishes for success of this undertaking 
of which I am so proud to have been a 
part. And to you readers, I hope I'll 
be meeting you, and you, and you, out 
in some campground this summer. For 
instance, Tippecanoe River State Park 


in Indiana, in June? “a, 
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% Camping in the Sunshine State 
®& Potapsco: in the heort of historyland 
% Family camping has its problems. too 
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Give your postman 


the green light 


Use the handy order form 
and macl your check 
or money order Loday/ 











Here is your year-round 
source of helpful and 


interesting information 


on all phases of camping 


Now that you have read this issue of BETTER 
CAMPING, wouldn’t you like to receive every 
issue — promptly, direct-by-mail? A subscription 
will save time and money, and assure you of each 
issue as it is published. 


Designed to serve the needs of all campers, 
whether you are a beginner or an expert, you will 
find all sorts of interesting and helpful material in 
every issue. Included will be articles on better 
camping methods, interesting places to camp, 
scenic trips, camping menus, ways to increase 
your pleasures in camping, reviews of equipment, 
nature lore, etc. 


Annual subscription (six issues) $2 
(Published bi-monthly) 





if you prefer not to clip this coupon, 
simply send your remittance to address below. 


KALMBACH PUBLISHING CO. 
Dept. 6475, Milwaukee 3, Wis. 


Please count me in as a subscriber. Enclosed find 


$2.00 for an annual subscription to BETTER CAMPING. 
Start with the next issue. 


(Outside the Americas: 25¢ extra per year) 
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Nimrod 3-Star 


New freedom is yours with a Nimrod Camper. 
Freedom to travel, see, learn . . . because Nimrod 
takes the big expense out of travelling. Roam where 


you wish. Your whole family sleeps warm and dry off 


the ground. Make camp in 3 minutes. Get full details 
on all five wonderful Nimrod models. There’s one 
priced right for you. Send coupon now. 


Nimrod Equipment Division, Ward Manufacturing, Inc. a 


2534 Spring Grove Ave., Cincinnati 14, Ohio 
Please send full information on all 5 Nimrod models 




















